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For the Christiana Spectator. 


Wemour of Dr. Jonathan H. Spar- 


hawk. 


Dr. JonaTHAN HH. SPAR AWK. 
was born at W alpole, New-Hamp- 
shire, Feb. 12, 1781.  Tiis father. 
‘thomas Spa ghewk, was a very re- 
me table citizen of the town of Wal- 
ole, anor several years, we believe, 
dak larged the duties of Clerk in the 
County ‘Court. The subject of the 
present memoir was his sixth child. 
Little is known of the early life of Dr. 
‘parhawk, except that he sustained 
the character of a sensible and modest 
youth. When he was about 16 years 
of age, he entered Dartmouth College, 
with the desien of pursuing a re cular 
course Of classical studies, without 
particular reference to either of the 
learned professions. ‘Toward the 
close of the second year, however, he 
was induced to change his purpose, 
and at the following c ommencement, 
took a dismission from the inativation, 
and entered upon the study of Physic, 
under the instruction of Dr. Nathan 
Smith, who at that time filled the of- 
tice of professor of medicine in that 

institution. 

Dr. Sparhawk was naturally fond 
, (study, and while a member of col- 
‘ege distinguished himself in his class, 
for his proficiency y in classical litera- 
tures and if he had continued his col- 
lesiate course. he would probab Iv have 
received as high amark of distinction 
's any of his fellow studenis. 

His professional studies soon en- 
srossed all his attention. He appli- 

oH geet with great assiduitv, and 
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his proficiency was equal to his ap- 
plication. In the vear 1800, he went 
to Cambridge and attended a regular 
course of lectures, in the medical de- 
partment in that university, under 
professors Warren, Dexter and Wa- 
terhouse. He returned to Dartmouth 
and pursued his studies under Dr. 
Smith and took his first degree in Au- 
oust, 1502, and was considered one 
oft tire most respectable of the class 
whoreceivedthe medical honors of the 
institution at thattime. He received 
his second degree in 1812. At this 
period Dr. Sparhawk, according to 
his own account, possessed a consid- 
erable share of ambition. It was an 
ambition however, controlled by mor- 
al principle and aiming at the best ob- 
jects, on which the affections of men 
can be placed in this life. He was 
voung,ardent, and highly esteemed for 
his talents and virtues; and probably 
hoped to realize those scenes, which 
faucy commonly portrays to the eye 
of the youthful adventurer, who goes 
forth under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. ‘Through his friends he 
applied for a commission in the army 
ofthe United States, and received the 
appointment of Surgeon’s mate, In 
September, 1802. He immediately 
repaired to Fort Wayne, and contin- 
ued with the troops stationed there 
about two years. During this time, 
Dr. Spar hawk had an app tunity . 
improve limself in surgery, and also 
in the general knowle a ge of his pro- 
fession. But to a mind susceptible 
as his was of the finest fe elings, and 
capable of relishing in a very high de- 
cree, the pleasures ot ‘refined society, 
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the camp presented but few charms. 
He was however, conscientious in his 
devotedness to the business he had 
undertaken. He did not content him- 
self with receiving the public money, 
without rendering an adequate return. 

He left the army toward the close 
of 1804, and settled in Hartford, in 
the State of Connecticut. Here, sur- 
rounded with men of literature and 
refinement, Dr. Sparhawk enjoyed 
every thing which the world has to 
bestow. His talents were such, as to 
command the respect of men eminent 
in the same profession. Though there 
were several men of great merit in 
that place, whose talents and experi- 
ence had secured to them the confi- 
dence and patronage of their fellow- 
citizens, Dr. 8. obtained a considerable 
share of the practice. [lis modest 
and unassuming demeanour,gained the 
affections of his elder brethren, and 
they were ever happy to meet him on 
those occasions where counsel was ne- 
cessary. Dr. Sparhawk was beloved 
and respected by all who knew him. 
To an open, frank and ingenuous dis- 
position, he added a gentle and en- 
gaging behaviour, which secured the 
affections of those with whom he was in 
habits of familiar intercourse. Firm 
and decided in his own sentiments, he 
never made ap enemy by sharply con- 
tending against the sentiments of oth- 
ers, though he might deem them er- 
It he was ever assailed by 
the violent and overbearing, he pos- 
sessed such a meek and retiring spir- 
it, that he would sooner give way, and 
allow his opponent to exult in his fan- 
cied success, than risk his own peace 
and serenity of mind in the encoun- 
ter. 

He was exemplary in the employ- 
ment of his time. When he was not 
occupied in the active duties of his 
profession, he was engaged in sindy. 


roneous. 


{le was rarely to be found iu any of 


these places where men even af sober 
habits, sometimes collect to pass an 
hour in trifling conversation. In this 
respect he was certainly an example 
worthy of linitation by all his breth- 


{ June, 


ren. Physicians, eminent for thei; 
talents and acquirements are, we be. 
lieve, commonly more frugal of thei; 
time than those of inferiour abilities. 
Men of this character, perceive such 
a boundless field for improvement be. 
fore them; and are so anxious to be. 
come acquainted with all the myste. 
ries which pertain to the human body, 
that they seize on every leisure mo. 
ment to push their researches. 

Dr. Sparhawk continued in Hart. 
ford respected by all who knew him, 
and greatly beloved by his particula 
friends, until the beginning of 1818— 
when by the death of Dr. Sheldon of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a favour- 
able opening was made for another 
physician in that place. Dr. 8. judg- 
ed that the prospect of usefulness in 
his profession, and of support for his 
family was greater in Springfield than 
in Hartford; and though the idea of 
leaving friends so dear to him, oc- 
casioned unpleasant sensations, he 
thought duty required him to ex- 
change situations. 

On his removal to Springfield, Dr. 
Sparhawk was immediately introdu- 
ced to the extensive practice, which 
Dr. Sheldon had enjoyed. He very 
soon endeared hiniself to an extensive 
circle of friends, who formed a very 
Ligh opinion of his talents, and who 
admired the amiable and benevolent 
disposition which he ever manifested. 

During the time he resided in that 
town, it is presumed that he had no 
enemy. Ee was uncommonly atten- 
tive to his patients. He seemed to 
feel all that they felt ;—* to weep with 
those who wept; and to rejoice with 
those that rejoiced.” 

Hfis mind evidently sustained an 
unusual pressure, when he was called 
to scenes of deep distress. ‘There was 
but one sentiment, respecting the gen- 
tlencss and gracefulness of his mat- 
ners. He aust have possessed 4 


f 


mind of no ordinary mould, to have 
always secured the affections of so 
large a class, in the society where lhe 
resided. What was said of the youn: 
Llebrew prophet, might, with prop! 
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ety be said of Dr. 5.—“ a man great- 
ty beloved.” : 

“ Many will be anxious to know 
something about Dr. Sparhawk’s re- 
ious character; whether, on this 
lovely stock, the scion of grace, was 
engratted, and produced the “ fruits 
af righteousness and true holiness 5” 
or whether it continued in its natural 
state, until cut down by the hand of 
death. There are those, who would 
not hesitate to have pronounced Dr. 
S. a proper candidate for the unfa- 
ding laurels of the heavenly world, on 
account of the moral virtues he pos- 
sessed. They would not imagine, 
that so amiable a disposition, needed 
the renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit 5 but he thought othe wise. 
He learned to distinguish between 
the moral virtues, aud the fruits of 
the Spirit. It is not known at what 
time he supposed himself to have 
passed from death unto lite; the 
change in his feelings was very grad- 
ual. He never experienced such dis- 
tressing convictions of sin, as some 
experience,nor did he know any thing 
of those rapturous emotions, which 
some have felt, when the light of 
God’s holy presence, has broke in 
upon the darkness, in which their 
souls have been shrouded: and “ the 
Spirit has witnessed with their spirits 
that they were born of God.”— 
His religious affections were remark- 
ably equable. His piety was calm 
and steady: and from the period 
that he gave himself up to God, in 
ihe Lord Jesus Christ, until his death, 
ne gradually increased in holy love ; 
and in all the fruits of righteousness. 
ilis religious opinions were decided- 
'y evangelical. He entertained a 
Jeep sense of his own depravity ; and 
a lively sense of the love of Christ, 
“in giving himself a ransom for ma- 
ay.” To his christian friends, with 
whom he was particularly intimate, 


he was free to disclose the state of 


his soul: though his diffidence pre- 
vented him from taking a part in 
those social meetings for prayer and 
Conversation, which he was peculiar- 
ly fond of attending. Ile united with 


the first church in Hartford in March, 
1818, and on removing with his 
family, to Springfield, had his rela- 
tion transferred to the first church in 
that town. 

He was very punctual in his atten- 
dance on public worship; and seem- 
ed deeply to regret being called away 
on the Sabbath, to such a distance, 
as to prevent his enjoying the privi- 
leges of the sanctuary. He would 
often express a wish, when thus call- 
ed, that persons would send for him 
at an earlier hour, or delay sending 
until public worship was over, unless 
in urgent cases. When his patients 
required his attention on the Sab- 
bath, he would always, if possible, 
visit them at such times, as not to 
interfere with his attendance on pub- 
lic worship. How different his hab- 
it in this respect, from that of many 
respectable and worthy p!iysicians, 
who seem to feel themselves justified, 
by the nature of their profession, in 
their disobedience to the divine com- 
mand to sanctify the sabbath; and 
will sometimes urge, in vindication 
of their conduct, the declaration of 
our Lord; “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.’ We know thet the 
sick must be attended on the Lord’s 
day, and that the aid of a physician is 
often necessary. We would not in- 
timate, that they ought to neglect 
their patients, even to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of the house of God. But 
physicians of ardent piety, common- 
ly so arrange their business, as to 
have the Sabbath for the duties of 
public and social worship; and we 
have heard physicians of this charac- 
ter remark ; that such an arrangement 
is by no means difficult in seasons of 
ordinary health. If our respectable 
physicians were aware of the unhap- 
py influence of their example upon 
the public morals, they would pay 
more regard to the Sabbath; and 
would manifest by their general ob- 
servance of its duties, that their occa- 
sional visits on that day, are the re- 
sult of necessity and not of choice. 

Dr. Sparhawk possessed a consti- 
tution naturally feeble. He could 
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not endure the fatigue attendant up- 
on his profession. Any unusual ex- 
ertion made him languid for several 
days. Jn the laiter part of summer, 
and the beginning of autama, he was 
obliged to be fre quently abroad, and 
to expose bimself to the extreme heat 
of the season, which greatly debilita- 
ted him, and occasioned a slight pain 
in the side. Many of his friends ne- 
ticed with anxiety the paleness of his 
countenance, and the languor of his 
body. He did not, however, appeat 
to have any apprehensions about his 
own health. He was able to attend 
regularly to his business, and was 
cheerfal as usual. On Saturday morn- 
ing, Nov. G, L819. he visited a pri 
tient ; he returned home about ten 
o'clock, and was seized with a pain 
in his bowels, attended with a gene- 
ral debility of body. A physician 
was soon culled, who preseribed for 
his case. Krom the moment he | Was 
taken, his strength rapidly fatied ; so 
that by the follow ing morning ive Was 
scarcely able to turn himself in his 
bed. He continued to grow more 
and more ill through the Sabbath, and 
in the evening seemed to be entirely 
exhaveted. He was visited by the 
pastor of the church to which he be- 
longed ; but he was so weak he could 
say buta few words. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper had been ad- 
ministered that day, and a large ad- 
dition made to the church: he ob- 
served, I have anticipated this day 
with much pleasure; my mind has 
been much upon this communion. 
God has seen fit to deprive me of an 
opportunity to enjoy it in his house: 
but F hope T have had communion 
with him on my bed.” On being 
asked if he did not entertain hopes 
that he should recover, he answered, 
‘*] know my disorder is a dangerous 
one, aud if I do not get relief speedi- 
ly, Ecannot live.” He expressed his 
entire resignation to the will of God, 
and said, “he indulged a humble 
hope that he possessed an inierest in 
Christ... About eleven o’clock, he 
called his wife to him, and told her 
he must soon leave her; and very dc- 


voutly commended her and his chy. 
dren to God. After this he saiq 
nothing, and took but little notice o; 
what passed. He expired about one 
o’clock, A. M. on Monday, the 8th o; 
November. The annunciation oj 
his death produced a general shock 
through the society 5 and the deep 
and almost universal sc nsations Oj 
erief which were manifested, bes; pok 
the interest he had eained in the 
fections of the people. A rangers 
ig’ made for removine the body of 
Dr. S. to Fast-Windsor, to be depos. 
eae inthe family vault of Dr. Porter. 
whose daughter he married. On Tues- 
day morning.previously to the remova! 
of the body, a prayer was inade ai the 
house where he died. The scene 
was peculiarly solemn and afiecting. 
Niany to waom he had endeared him- 
seli by his amiable manners and 
friendly attentions, were collected to 
pay their last token of respect, to all 
that was mortal of their beloved 
friend and physician. Ifa strange 
had beeii present. and marked the ex- 
pression of their grief, he might have 
said, in language peo on another oc- 
casion, * behold how they loved him.” 
Notice was given in the Hartford p2- 
pers, that the funeral of Dr. S. would 
be attended at the house of Dr. Por- 
ter on Wednesday. A considerable 
number of respe ctable peop le from 
that city, who bad been the persona’ 
friends and patrons of Dr. 5. atte nd- 
ed; a large number from Springfiels 
also atteuded. 

Dr. S. has left an amiable wile te 
mourn the early disruption of the ten- 
derest ties which mortals can form— 
but if the deep and universal concert 
expressed at his death, if the sympa: 
thy of a large class of affectionate “id 
pious file nds 3 and above all, if the 
rational hope that her be loved hus- 
baud has entered into the joy of his 
Lord, can assuage the sorrows of her 
heart, she nas reason to be comfort: 
ed. Dr. 8 S. has also left three proni- 
ising litde children, who can never 
know the inestimable qualities ol ‘ther 
han meule dd father. 

Jn closing this memoir, our reflec- 
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‘ons are naturally directed to the 
mysterious providence of that Being, 
who orders all things according to the 
-ounsel of his own will. His hand 
often falls very heavily upon families 
and societies, in the removal of those 
who are peculiarly dear to the for- 
mer, and preeminently useful in the 
latter. Lf we could have things ‘ ac- 
cording to our will,” it would often be 
otherwise. We should be disposed 
to retain the amiable and pious 
vouth 3 to fill up tle measure of life ; 
and spread happiness over the ex- 
ended circle of iriends and relatives. 
tn the case before us, if our prayers, 
wr supplications, our tears had avail- 
dany thing, “ our brother had not 
died’? Fle would still be with us, 
‘alivening our social circles with his 
unable manners and cheerful conver- 
sation, mitigating our pains by his 
iriendly aid, helping us bear our bur- 
lens by his affectionate sympathy, 
swelling the tide of our religious joys 
by his pious remarks, giving addition- 
al interest by his animated counte- 
nance, to those seasons when the dis- 
ciples of Jesus meet around his table, 
and “shew forth his death.” = But 
God’s ways are not as our ways. By 
ine “ effectual working of his mighty 
power,” he gave a new direction to 
all the faculties of his soul ; he gave 
nim a new heart and a new spirit; 
ind caused him to love his statutes. — 
He early purified his heart, and gave 
iim a foretaste of the joys of 
ihe heavenly world. He permitted 
him to remain on earth, until by his 
many virtues he had entwined him- 
self around the hearts of a numerous 
‘ircle of friends, and then put forth 
nls hand and took him, to place him 
among those jewels which adorn the 
winple, he has erected in the heavens. 


A . 
a 
For the Christian Spectator 
On the nature of Religious Sorrow. 


_ Virat religion is often regarded 
by those who are ignorant of its pow- 
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er, as gloomy and forbidding. Ty 
their view, no indication of enjoy- 
ment seems intelligible which is not 
associated with gaiety and mirth. "Vo 
such, the settled smile of peace which 
may occasionally mingle with the 
lineaments of sorrow, is no index 
of real felicity ; and the placid 
composure of established piety fur- 
nishes no evidence of tranquil enjoy- 
ment. Religion is deemed unhappy, 
because her eyes, though fixed on 
heaven, are sometimes suffused with 
tears. Her ways are not considered 
pleasant and peaceful, because, al- 
though they lead directly to a region 
where “ sorrow and sighing” are un- 
known, they are usually trodden by 
the mournful and the sorrowing. ‘The 
intimate connexion between peniten- 
tial grief, and sober relygious joy, is 
seldom distinctly perceived. At the 
distant view which the world com- 
monly takes of religion, the distinc- 
tion between “ the sorrow which 
worketh death,” and that which is 
unto life, is often entirely overlooked. 
The mourntul aspect which she is 
destined to wear in this “vale of 
tears,” is mistaken by the world for 
the gloominess of despair. Beneath: 
her softened melancholy, the cold and 
distant spectator does not perceive 
the love, the faith, the hope, which, 
with the lines of deepened penitence, 
melt into expressions of sober joy. 
jut ** her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.” 
There is a real and invariable con- 
nexion between repentance and reli- 
gious joy. ‘There is an essential dis- 
tinction between worldly sorrow and 
godly sorrow. ‘There is no resem- 
blance between the gloom of despair, 
and the serene sadness of religious 
grief. ‘he latter is essential enjoy- 
inent—the former is positive misery. 
‘Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” They 
‘* shall be comforted” in the exercise 
of such a temper, and forever “ bles- 
sed” * when the days of their mourn- 
ing shall be ended.” 

‘This mourning, or religious sor- 
row, which our Saviour pronounces 
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“ blessed,” springs only from a cor- 
rect state of moral feeling. It im- 
plies a disposition to serious thought- 
fulness. A discovery of the corrup- 
tion of the heart has already induced 
a spirit of humility, and an anxious 
desire to discharge the daty of self- 
examination.  ‘Lhis willingness to 
know the worst, becomes a perma- 
nent disposition to contemplate with 
sober thoughtfulness the actual char- 
acter and condition, to study with 


solemn reverence the perfections of 


Jehovah, to survey with deep solein- 
nity the relation which exists between 
him and his sinful creatures, and to 
meditate with growing admiration, 
penitence, and faith, on the wonder- 
ful system of vrace contrived to re- 
store the repentant believer to his uo- 
ceasing favour and love. The prev- 
alence of this disposition will tend to 
fasten on the mind a stronger and 
stronger conviction of personal guilt 
and unworthiness, and to increase 
and sweeten the exercise of repen- 
tance; for, if it leads to a fuller dis- 
covery of the bane, it presents and 
urges the application of the antidote. 
While it widens the view of the di- 
vine justice and purity, and maguiiics 
the guilt and wretchedness of sin; it 
brings forward, in all its value and 
sufficiency, a Satisfaction for the one, 
and applies in all its cleansing effica- 
cy, a sanctifying influence to the oth- 
er. di developes the deformity and 
bitterness of sin, but softens the poign- 
ancy it occasions, by exhibiting a 
deliverance from its dominion. With- 
out a serious thoughtfulness of this 
character, there can be no real reli- 
gious sorrow. ‘There is, however, 
much mourning, much sorrow, much 
bitterness of soul, whicit does not 
grow out of this disposition. But all 
grief of this kind works only death. 
[t is not that sadness which improves 
the heart. [t is not that tribulation 
which admits of exceeding joy. It 
is not that sorrow which is always re- 
joicing. But it is that sorrow which 
has no hope. 

A promptness to recollect past sins 
with penitential regret, belongs also 
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to genuine religious sorrow. It takes 
cognizance of past as well as present 
sins. It includes a readiness to 0 
back, and revive the impressions of 
long forgotten iniquities. It seizes 
upon their prominent, revolting fea. 
tures, and endeavours to deepen an 
abhorrence of their deformity, and a 
couatrition for their guilt. Lt searches 
with an anxious scrutiny, the long 
tract of time gone by, and _ snatches 
from the current of oblivion, the tol- 
lies of childhood, the crimes of youth, 
and the unrighteousness of maturer 
years. <A retrospective glance sum- 
mons to distinct recollection, the 
hardened heart, the unbending will, 
and the sinful desires, that dee; re- 
gret may penetrate a heart but little 
softened, subdue a will but slowly 
yielding, and correct desires which 
are still irregular. ‘Thus that dispo- 
sition which reverts to former sias 
with a mournful regret, brings home 
to the mind the peculiar blessedness 
of a quickened religious sensibility, 
of a more submissive temper, aud of 
passions more subdued. ‘Thus in the 
economy of divine operation, the ren- 
ovated mind by a kind of reaction in 
its religious exercises, is made to pro- 
mote its own advancement in holi- 
ness; and thus is illustrated the dec- 
laration of our Saviour, that “ who- 
soever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance.” 
A prompt repentant survey of pastsins 
is distinct, then, from that blessedness 
which ever attends a spirit of peni- 
tence, and must contribute greatly to 
the present and eternal felicity of the 
soul. This promptness to a sorrow: 
ful recollection of tormer sinfulness 1s 
an important and essential constitu- 
ent of that spirit of mourning which 
is pronounced “ blessed” by Christ; 
for any sorrow on account of presen! 
exclusive of former transgressions, 
cannot be the fruit of that Spirtt 
whose influence makes the conscience 
tender, and quickens the moral facul- 
ties to a ready discernment, and t or- 
ough abhorrence of personal sins.— 
That “godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance not to be repented of, 
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resulis from a minute and enlarged 
yiew—a View, which with keen dis- 
crimination collects and embodies the 
sins of heart and life, anc tat mourn- 
ing alone is really ‘ blessed” which 
derives its origin and character from 
an attentive, habitual, and serious sur- 
vev of this affecting aggregate. 

That sorrow which is unto life, is 
likewise connected with a careful 
watchfulness over the temper and 
conduct. A serious view directed to 
personal character, condition, and re- 
lations, will lead to such a discovery 
of weakness, ignorance, and blind- 
ness, as Will produce a constant self- 
examination, and that solemn review 
which brings past sins to fresh sor- 
rowlul inspection, cannot but induce 
the mind diligently to watch over 
“the issues of life,” and cautiously 
to guard against future transgressions. 
The revolting aspect which sin as- 
sues under such an examination, its 
opposition to the character and gov- 
erument of God, its hostility to all 
that is truly excellent in the universe, 
and its direct tendency to destroy the 
present and eternal happiness of the 
soul, must fix, sustain, and stiength- 
ena determined resolution to watch 
its motions, oppose its progress, resist 
its influence, and subdue its power. 
While the affections are cautiously 
guided and directed—while the heart 
is kept *‘ with all diligence,” and a 
steady eye fixed on its recent sins, 
the exterior character is subjected to 
a wakeful regard, and governed by a 
scrupulous rectitude. This habitual 
watchfulness, and its consequent prac- 
ical influence, form a prominent fea- 
ture in the character of the religious 
sorrow under consideration. A sor- 
row separate from this se/f-vigilance, 
cannot be connected with any degree 
of religious consolation, for it does 
lot spring from, and certainly does 
uot lead to, that purity of heart and 
ile which is the element of all chris- 
an peace and quietness. 

‘The character of that religious 
sret, which is the subject of the pres- 


“at paper, denotes also a spirit of 


self-denial, not that self-denial which 
leads to needless privations, pilgrim- 
ave and torture, but that which 
‘“‘ keeps under, the body and brings it 
into subjection.” It is that which 
takes up the cross and follows Christ. 
It is that which rejects every incite- 
ment to sin. It is that which avoids 
whatever enervates our vigour, and 
abates our speed in the christian 
course. It is more than mere mode- 
ration in respect to the possessions 
and pleasures of life. It aims at the 
entire conquest of those inordinate 
passions and appetites which spring 
ina luxuriant growth from the soil of 
human corruption. It is the denial 
of all ungodliness and worldly lusts. 
It requires a sober, chaste, virtuous 
and godly life. it demands the total 
renunciation of all sinful enjoymeuts. 
it by no means, allows of that degree 
of indulgence which possibly may 
consist with genuine piety, but which 


can hardly promote spirituality of 


mind. It insists on a_ deliberate, 
quiet, patient, and resigned surren- 
der of every valuable possession, to 
the demand of God; and is it not 
visdom as well as piety to exchange 
earthly possessions for a treasure in 
heaven ¢ to give up all the pleasures 
of sense for the consolations of reli- 
gion? to deny ourselves that we may 
win Christ ? to walk mournfully here 
by mortifying “the deeds of the 
body, for the sake of everlasting 
blessedness hereafier ¢ All this is im- 
plied in true religious grief——in that 
sorrow Which mingles with joy—in 
that mourning which has springs ot 
perpetual consolation. 

But it implies still more. It in- 
cludes a spirit of constant depen- 
dance upon God, ‘his ts its princi- 
pal excellence, its grand support, and 
the source of its purest consolations. 
To this the mind must recur froin a 
serious survey of its actual state and 
character, from its penitent recollec- 
tion of former sins, from a careful 
watchfulness over its existing dispo- 
sitions, and from all its deep emotions 
of self-denial and self-abhorrence.—- 
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Here the mind reposes. A’ discov- 
ery of its own weakness strengthens 
its reliance here. A view of person- 
al guilt and ill-desert, fastens a stron- 
ger trust on the profte red grace and 
mercy of fod.  Self-vigilance evin- 
ces its perpetual need of Divine aid. 
I'very exercise of self-denial—every 
emotion of self abhorrence elevates 
iis apprehensions of the glorious 
cnaracter of Jehovah. I[t is this 
spirit of dependance upon him which 
sweetens the cup of pious sorrow and 
mitigates every pang of penitential 


regret. It dissipates the gloom of 


religious despondency. [tts the sup- 
port and stay of the mind when 
“ woes cluster’ around it, and fixes 
its hold on the untailing promises and 
purposes of the Eternal. It does not 
hear it beyond the reach of trouble, 
but assures it of endless “ joy and 
gladness,” when “ sorrow and mourn- 
ing shall flee away.” 

The nature of religious sorrow has 
been thus briefly considered. And 
is there any thing unlovely in a reli- 
gion which is tinged with such a sor- 
row. Let the votaries of thoughtless 
gaiety and noisy mirth approach and 
take a nearer view of areligion which 
is cheerful, but not thoughtless, is 
“sorrowful, but always rejoicing.” — 
Let them contemplate the entireness 
of her resignation, the strength of her 
faith, the fervour of her love, and the 
brightness of her prospects, until by 
the influence of her attractions, they 
shall be secured from the seductions 
of unreal pleasures. Let them con- 
sider her serious, repentant, watch- 
ul, and self-denying spirit, until they 
feel its inspiration; and let them re- 
member, that a rejection of offered 
mercy, a refusal to yield to the influ- 
ence of religion, because it implies sor- 
row for sin, will deprive them of much 
present blesse: Iness, and exclude them 
from ail participation in those spirit- 
ual and undecaying consolations, with 
wiica those who “now have sor- 
row,” shall hereafter be comforted. 


_ oe 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectato, 
SIR, 


{find in your 12th number, { 
1819, a request that two question; 
pertaining to ecclesiastical disciplin 
may be discussed. The question. 
are, 

1. Cana complaint be maintaine: 
on the ground of general characte;. 
without any specification ? 

Can any person be convicted 
except by the testimony of “two 9, 
three witnessess” to the same oye) 
act ? 

These questions, it must be ae. 
knowledged, are of considerable mag- 
nitude, and importance. ‘The ligh 
in which they are viewed, and th 
practice in relation to them, greatly 
concern the churches. ‘The good o! 
Zion, and the dearest rights of indi- 
vidual members seem to be involved. 
and must be thereby much interested 
It is therefore of the first importance to 
the church of Christ at large, and te 
individual members, that a correc: 
opinion and practice be established. 

it may be doubtful whether the im- 
port of the first question be fully ap- 
prehended. If L understand the 
querist he engnies whether it is 
proper, that a complaint be broughi 
to the church, against one of hei 
members, that he docs not sustai: 
a good character, without stating, de:- 
initely, that he has violated any one 
law of Christ. And on such a genei- 
al suggestion or complaint, can the 
person be found guilty, and censur- 
ed? If this be the question it is cou 
ceived the answer must be in the neg- 
ative. And for the following rea- 
SONS, ViZ. 

1. Itis the right of every person. 
both in a civil and ecclesiastical view, 
a natural right, to know definitely ws 
charge to which he is tomake answe 
before he is brought to trial. W we 
the most valuable treasure is at stake 
(and what is more so than characte! 
and standing in community >) a per 
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son ought to be deprived of no ration- 
al means of defence. Ile ought to be 


deprived of no possible means of 
maintaining his character and stand- 
ino. But if he may be called to trial 
on a complaint, barely, that he does 
not sustain a good christian charac- 
rer, without a specific charge of any 
one violation of moral rule, how can 
he prepare for defence? How is it 
poasible he should meet the com- 

laint? There is no man, but might 
fall before such a charge. Who is 
without enemies ? Where is the 
man, however pure his heart, and reg- 
ular bis life, against whom the tongue 
of malevolence, of slander, has not 
moved? And against whom can we 
suppose such a complaint might not 
be supported? It is agreed, I believe 
on all hands that two or three such 
witnesses as are ad:uissible before an 
ecclesiastical tribunal will support a 
charge, and it is believed to be a 
yeneral practice to admit those whose 
veracity is not impeachable. Now, 
is it not probable, that two or three 
competent witnesses might be produ- 
ced to say, concerning a professing 
christian, that his character is not 
cood, when no specific charge could 
be sustained ? 

2. Such a complaint invites a gen- 
eral attack. It holds out an invita- 
lion, and encouragement to every un- 
iriendly person to open his mouth, 
and speak his feelings with freedom. 
It encourages persons to reproach, 
speak against, and slander such as 
they donotlove. Ifa man have ene- 
mies we may naturally conclude they 
vil be ready, and rejoice in the op- 
portuniy presented by such a com- 
plaint, to vent their spleen and grati- 
'y their unsuitable feelings. 

3. In such a complaint it may be 
ifficult for the church to make a 
udgment, and, if supported, to pass 
censure. For what must the accus- 
°d be censured? No crime is laid to 
ils charge. He is not accused of vio- 
‘ating one law of christianity—one 
moral rule. Of what then is he guil- 
iv Why, truly, of having a charac- 
fer that is not good. And who may 


Voi. 2——-No. VJ. JT 


not—yea, who has not been the sub- 


ject of slander. The best men living 


may be accused in the same manner. 
The best men the world has known 
have been thus accused—condemn- 
ed—executed. 

4. We ought never to decide that a 
man’s character is not good; or rath- 
er that it is bad, without evidence 
that he has been guilty of such overt 


acts of wickedness as are capable of 


specification. It certainly requires a 
series of particulars to establish a gen- 
eral character. If a complaint is 
maintained on the ground of general 
character, it appears that vague and 
fallacious opinion must be substitu- 
ted, very probably, for positive testi- 
mony. 

For one, I must say, Mr. Editor, 
I am opposed to the idea, my feelings 
revolt at the thought, of sustaining a 
complaint against a brother in the 
church, merely on general character, 
withoutany specification. ‘The prac- 
tice appears to me inconsistent with 
the general principles of christianity, 
as well as an iniringement of those 
unalienable rights that belong to eve- 
ry member of the family of Christ. 

The 2d question viz. * Can any 
person be convicted except by the 
testimony of two or three witnesses to 
the same overt act,” I feel the same 
freedom to answer in the negative. 

The scriptures are our only guide 
in determining this question. We 
are not to resort for light in this im- 
portant case, to the rules of civil 
courts, nor be influenced and guided, 
in our opinion and practice, by the 


opinions of the great and wise men of 


the world. Our Lord has given 
us a rule of evidence, plain, sim- 
ple, and definite. He has establish- 
ed the rule of evidence by which 
a fact is to be proved, which is to be 
our only guide, and from which we 
may in no case depart. 

When I say our Lord has estab- 
lished this rule, I mean that it is 
plainly taught in the Seriptures ; and 
that all which Christ hath said on the 
subject Is perfectly accordant with 
the doctrine, or law of evidence taught. 
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generally, in the word of God. And 
the doctrine there taught is, as T have 
supposed, that no person can be con- 
victed in the church, but on the tes- 
timony of two or three witnesses to 
the same fact. It may not be amiss 
to take a succinct view of the spirit- 
ual rule in the case, and compare it 
with this opinion. 

‘The first passage in point,is Numb. 
xxxv, 30.—Whoso killeth any per- 
son, the murderer shall be put to 
death by the mouth of witnesses: 
bat one witness shall not testify a- 
gainst any person to cause him to die. 
Similar to this is the law in Deut. 
Xvi, O.—At the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, or three witnesses. shall he 
thatis worthy of death be putto deaths 
but at the mouth of one witness he 
shall not be put to death. 

If it be said that these passages re- 
late only to capital cases, let it be ob- 
served that an allegation for any 
crime—for any answerable — evil, 
stands exactly on the same ground, 
and must, according to the divine 
code, be supported by the same 
quantum of testimony. Hence it is 
said in Deut. xix. 15 —One witness 
shall not rise against a man for any 
iniquity, or for anv sin, in any sin 
that he sinneth: at the mouth of two 
Witnesses, or at the mouth of three 
witnesses, shall the maiter be estab- 
Jished. Can we fix our eye upon this, 


believing it to be a law of the head of 


the church, and then saya person may 
be convicted without the testimony 
of two or three witnesses, to the same 
overt act? any iniquity, or any sin, 
is, most clearly, an overt act. But 
such an overt act is not proveable but 
by the testimony of two or three wit- 
nesses. It was doubtless understood 


by the people of God, at that age of 


the world, that a person could not be 
convicted for any, even the lowest 
crime, but on the testimony of two 
witnesses at least to the same overt 
act. 

Such was the law for the ancient 
church of God. And such, it is be- 
lieved, was the practice throuvh the 
whole of the Old Vestamenut dispen- 
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sation. And has the law been re. 
pealed, or the rule altered, eithe; 
by Christ or his Apostles? But. jy 
order to settle this question, let us 
advert fora moment, to the teach. 
ing of Christ and his inspired min- 
isters. ‘The first passage which | 
will notice as giving countenance to 
the opinion L advocate, is Matt. XViil, 
16.—bBut if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more. 
that in the mouth of two or three wit. 
nesses, every word may be esiablis|;- 
ed. ‘The word, or the fact, to be es- 
tablished by the month of éo or three 
witnesses, is that the accused has beep 
told his fault, and the private measures 
pursued with him to lead him to repen. 
tance, and that he remains obstinate 
and impenitent. And how ts this t 
be proved: Not by the testimony o: 
A. that ata certain time he faithtully 
performed this duty; and of B. that 
he at a subsequent time took this 
brotherly step; and of C. that he had 
done the same. — Tiere, if is true, are 
three witnesses; but they do not meet 
in the same point-——they do not bear 
upon the same fact—they in no meas- 
ure prove that A. has complied with 
the prescribed rule in dealing with 
his brother; which was the only point 
to be proved. In order to prove this 
point, B. and C. the persons that A. 
took with him, noust testify that thes 
were all, at the same time together, ; 
and that A, faithtuily laboured with 
the offender, who refnsed to hear.— 
The dabour with the offender, and his 
refusal to hear, cannot be proved ac- 
cording to the law of Christ, unless 
the person who took the first steps, 
take with him ove or deo more, and 
they, unifedly, testify to the fact. 
If this be not a fair construction ol 
the law of Christ. then the person who 
has taken the first steps and not gaine 
ed his brother, may decies4 second to 
eo and labour with him; and they 
may desire a third to pursue | the la 
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‘his way, and no other, can the mat- 
rer be established. 

This rule is recognized by our Lord 
na conference with the Jew s, John 
vill. 17-—lt is also written in your 
law that the testimony of two men is 
true. According to this rule of evi- 
dence, which was perlectly understood 
bY the covenant pe ople, the Saviour 
went on to establish his divine missiou 
and Messiahship. fam one that bear- 
eth witness of myself, and the father 
that sent me beareth witness of me. 
On the same rule of testimony the 
Apostle goes, 1 ‘Lim. v, 19.— Against 
ay elder recelve not “a accusation, 
but before two or three witnesses. 

It appears clearly that the law of 
evidence in the old Yestament, and in 
the new, is perfectly similar. Krom 
both. the doctrine seems to be estab- 
lished that a complaint cannot be sus- 
iained—that a person cannot be con- 
victed. but by the testimony of two 
or three witnesses to the same overt 
act. 

A different mode of procedure 
would put at hazard the most valua- 
ble treasure, the richest inheritance 
of men. It was evidently the design 
of the most wise and benevolent Sav- 
jour that the members of his family 
sould hold their rights—their stand- 
ing in the church, on a more certain 
tenure—that they should stand ou a 
secure basis that should not be sha- 
ken by the caprice, the prejudice, the 
misapprehension, or the doubtiul ve- 
racity of an individual. He did not 


design it should be in the power of 


ail individual to take away the good 
name, or destroy the christian stand- 
ing of any one of iis fami ily. Nay, 
he did not design that circumstances 
opinions, conje etures, and inferences 
should be drawn in to supply the 
place of positive testimony. It is his 
settled purpose that his prote ssed 
followers shall stand uncondemned 
until a specilic charee be proved 
against them by the mouth, by the 
testimony, of éwo or three witness- 
es, 

Here let two or three things be 
considered and keptin mind, 


a a 


That one person is more liable 
to mistake, as to words spoken, or ac- 
tions done by another, than two or 
three. Where two or three testify 
to an overt act, we judge it more like- 
lv, when we take into view the tm- 
pertection of man, and his liability 
to misapprehension and mistake, that 
the act was done, than if it be sup- 
ported by the testimeny of one only. 
What is more common than for 
men of intelligence, to testify difier- 
ently concerning the same fact? Bat in 
this case the factis not proved. The 
Witnesses destroy the testimony of 
each other. Not however that de- 
sigued falsehood is to be presumed, 
but only that men are fallible, h- 

able to misapprehension, and mis- 
take. 

‘Two or three would be more 
liable to detection, in case of evil de- 
sign, than one. 

3. One would be more likely through 
malice and perverseness of heart, to 
attempt to destroy the character of a 
person, than tio or three. 

These may be considered as rea- 
sons In favour of the rule, as an ex- 
cellent one, worthy of coming from 
the fountain of perfection. 

Lam aware that an objection to 
this interpretation may be offered, on 
the ground that it may screen from 
censure some that are really guilty, 
and who micht be convicted by a dit 
ferent construction of the rule. It ts 
often said, that many guilty persons 
will stand acquitted if their crimes 
cannot be proved against them short 
of two witnesses to the same fact— 
that there are a multitude of cases 
which do not admit of the least prob- 
ability that more than one witness 
could be produced. 

In answer, it nay be noticed, that 
there are a multitude of crimes com- 
mitted, no doubt, of which not one 
witness can be had, Such are cases 
that must remain ll the final judg- 
ment. when He who knows all hearts, 
and who will bring into judgment 
every secret thing, shall make a 
righteous decision, and do justice to 
ail his creatures. 
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There is 110 rule, however wise and 
good, but may be abused in the hands 
of imperfect men. It is an old max- 
im, that two guilty persons had _bet- 
ter go free, than an innocent one suf- 
fer. If we err at all it is best that 
we err on the side of charity. Has 
the divine Legislator fixed the law of 
evidence as we understand it, then it 
is unbecoming, it is absolutely sinful 
to object to it, or depart from it. We 
may in no case modify the divine rule 
so as to accommodate it to human 
modes of thinking. 


A, D. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


L have read with deep interest the 
teview of Brown, on the Lvistence 
and perfections of God. Tn reading 
it, the question involuntarily sugges- 
ted itself tomy mind: What is the 
evidence on which my confidence in 
the veracity of God rests? I was in 
this way first led to the reflections, 
which follow. If you think they can 
be of any service to your readers, 
they are at your disposal. 

‘Lo assert that ** God has in his 
word, borne abundant testimony to 
his benevolence” is of no weight un- 
less his verucity is previously estab- 
lished. Suppose one of our ac- 
quaintance were, on relating some 
occurrence, to declare that what he 
said was true 3 now his assertions oa 
this point would not of themselves in 
the least increase our belief of what 
he thus related. We require better 
evidence. We always look to the 
character of the man for truth. If we 
are well acquainted with him, and if 
we have always known Ihim to speak 
truth, and if he has never deceived 
us, we confide in him, and our con- 
fidence in his words is proportioned 
to the opportunity we have had of 
judging of bis character. Reasoning 
from the past to the future, since he 
never has deceived us, we very nat- 
erally judge that he never will. This 


is exactly the process the mind goes 
through with in forming an opinion 
of all moral beings. The nature of 
the subject does not admit of mathe. 
matical demonstration, aud we must 
not expect it. ‘The evidence we 
have however is the highest kind of 
moral proof, and so fully satisfactory 
is it that it commands our belief im- 
plicitly, and we cannot for a moment 
doubt the certainty of the intormation 
thus gained. To apply then, with 
reverence, what we have said to the 
case before us. What evidence have 
we of the veracity of God? How 
great and how conclusive ? 

1. God has in the sacred volume 
revealed to us certain facts. Now the 
uniform agreement between His dec- 
larations there and the state of 
things as learnt from extrinsic sources 
evidence his veracity. Peruse the 
historical parts of the Bibie, and 
compare them with profane _histori- 
ans and with the traditions prevalent 
among different heathen nations. To 
take a single instance ; God informs 
us in the book of Genesis, that all the 
inhabitants of the earth excepting eight 
persons were swept away by a deluge. 
When we hecome acquainted with 
the traditions of this fact existing a- 
mong different nations—traditions in 
which the fact itself and many of the 
minute circumstances are retained: 
and when we weigh the evidence to 
this point derived from an examina- 
tio of the state of the earth even at 
this remote date: we can have ne 
doubt of the truth of what is related in 
the Bible on the subject. Were it ne- 
cessary,a multitude of instances of 2 
similar character might be adduced. 

2. The agreement — between 
God’s promises and his conduct 
has never yet been violated. This 
agreement illustrates his faithful- 
ness, which is only a modification 
of his veracity; to wit, his veracity 
as exhibited in his declarations re- 
specting events yet to take place.— 
‘The promises to which I bave espe- 
cial ieierence, are what are called 
his prophecics. We need only single 
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out those concerning the coming of 
the Messiah as recorded by Daniel 
and Isaiah (the last delivered more 
than seven hundred years before the 
‘ylfilment,) the one regarding the four 
kingdoms as found in Danie 1, and that 
by our Saviour respecting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. No man re- 
fecting on these can doubt of the ve- 
rac ity of God. 
We also allege, as evidence of 
oe wh of God, the character he 
has in the Scriptures given of truth 
and falsehood. The Bible is styled 
“the truth.” The Holy Spirit is 
called * the Spirit of truth ; ” and the 
fruit of the Spirit 1s said to be “truth.” 
When the highest degree of moral 
excellence of character is represent- 
ed. the persons are said to * love the 
truth” and the excellence is propor- 
tioned to this love ofthe truth. ‘The 
trath is also said to ‘“* dwell” in 
them. While enthe other hand what- 
ever is opposed to truth—deception, 
hypocrisy and falsehood, are represent- 
ed as odious in themselvesand ruinous 
in their consequences. Falsehood is 
indeed described as constituting the 
very core and essence of all iniquity. 
Falsehood and sin are used as synon- 
ymous. ‘Theterms deceit and false- 
hood are employed to denote the 
createst degree of moral turpitude.— 
The sinfulness of man is embodied in 
the declaration that our “hearts are 
deceitful above all things.” Satan, 
who is represented as being the most 
odious of characters, as at the great- 
est possible remove from all! that is 
exce lent and good and praiseworthy, 
is by way of eminence styled “ the 
Father of lies,” and all liars are em- 
phatically deisaiia ited “the chil- 
dren of the Devil.” Now unless 
we lay aside all our ordinary rules of 
reasoning and judoing—unless we 
ap pose God to be influenced by mo- 
tives directly contrary to those by 
which we know all other inte Higent 
beings to be governed. Unless we 
do this | Say 3 how can we believe 
God to be false? Would he so deci- 
sively co idemn all falsehood and dis- 
‘inguish it as above all other things 


the proper object of detestation from 
his creatures 7 Would he make this 
the leading characteristic feature o! 
his sreatest enemy ¢ Would he, coulk 
he possibly act thus, were he himsel: 

also of the same character ? 

4. Falsehood is not only pointed 
out as peculiarly odious, but God has 
affixed to it the most awful and dis- 
tressing punishment, both in his word 
and his providence. What is said in 
his word concerns punishment in a 
future world. Upon this [ forbea: 
to remark. In the providence of God 
we daily see falsehood more uniforim- 
ly and more severely punished than 
any other transgression. ‘Tits is ob- 
served particularly in cases of tue 
violation of promises and of these 
promises especially which indicate 
that great confidence has been previ- 
ously reposed in the party violating 
them, and where the laws of the land 
cannot furnish an adequate remedy 
to the injured. Thus God has in his 
providence laid his finger upon false- 
hood—has singled it out as preemi- 
nently odious in his sight; while by 
the happiness he has made to accom- 
pany a love of truth, he has given un- 
equivocal testimony of his delight in 
this glorious perfection. ‘These re- 
marks concerning individuals might 
were it required, be exiended to the 
concerns of nations with each other, 
aud would be found to be equally cor- 
rect. Now it is evidently impossible 
that any being should punish and 
render the most miserable of all crea- 
tures, those who most resemble him- 
self in their characters. 

We would add one reason more 
why we confide in the truth of Je- 
hovah. Falsehood in men is most 
usually occasioned by their being un- 
der great temptation to it. At one 
time they are urged to it by a de- 
sire of gain; at another, by hunger ; 
at another to avoid the evil of an un- 
toward and unloreseen state of thiaess 
and at another stll, by a desire to 
bring about some end which they 
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through the long vista of ages; and 
he is also able to bring about 
whatever he Hence he 
is not suiject to any temptation 


chooses. 


from without to falsenood, and of 


course Is less likely to employ it. All 
moral being act from motives; and 
God cannot, as we see, have any mo- 
tive to falsehood. 

When therefore we reflect on the 
never-violated agreement between 


God’s declarations and the state of 


On the character of Mr. Burke’s eloquence. 
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things—between his promises and 
his conduct ; when we consider hoy 
uniformly he praises truth and con. 
demns falsehood; when we remey. 
ber how steadily and severely false. 
hood is punished even in this world: 
and lastly, when we recollect thes 
there cannot be in him any possible 
motive to falsehood: we have abun. 
dant reason to declare, “ surely Je. 
hovah is a God of truth.” 


Ne # ©. 


IMiscellancous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the qualities in Mr. Burke, which 
constituted him an Orator. 


On the character of Mr. Burke’s 
eloquence, it need only be observed, 
that a bold, vehement, copious, and 
tivurative style, uniformly marks his 
performances. He grasped his sub- 
ject with the hand of a master ; held 
it ina light, where it was obscured 
yuly by splendour; and, in the lau- 
of Cumberland, 


hyve 
~Uage 


‘With ceaseless volubility of tongue 
‘Play’d round and round his subject, till 
at length 
‘Content to find vou willing to admires 
fle ceas'd to urge, or win you, to assent.’ 
[Retrospection. | 


The effects of his cloquence are too 
well known to need repetition. Vhe 
qualities in Mr. Burke which gave 
bim the power of producing these ef- 
fects, are the objects of our present 
inquiry. 

‘The brilliant achievements of this 
distinguished orator, result principal- 
ty {rom a single trait in his original 
character. This was an invincible 
disposition to adhere to principles 
founded on facts ; in other words, 
principles which have a foundation in 
human nature. Never was. there 
more entire submission to true philos- 


ephy. This peculiar disposition, 


which seems to have been a kind ot 
natural endowment, together with a 
fancy brilliant and varieeated, con- 
stituted in Mr. Burke what may be 
denominated genus. 

But in connexion with his natural 
endowments, much too depended on 
the nature and application of his ac- 
quisitions. Inregard to the influence 
Mr. Barke’s peculiar acquisitions, 
see illustrated in his particular 
case, a sentiment which Lord Boling- 
broke considered of universal appli- 

cation; that ** the man who in con- 
nexion with genius possesses exper'- 
ence and a aaels (ge of history, 1s 
an honour to his country, and a pub- 
lic blessing.” 

Both these qualities Mr. Burke pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree; and 
they placed within his reach all the 
subjects which he treated, and in his 
power the minds of those whom he 
attempted to address. Fils knowl 
edge of the concerns of Europe, de 
rived from histery and observation, 
was exceeded by none. Of the w hole 
system of the British government lie 
was perfect master. He knew, fot 
he had observed all the causes which 
could affect that complicated ma: line, 
whose extremities he could touc! by 
his mavic influence. 

H however, 


we 


le did not, acquire [ls 
knowledge of human nature by sit- 











ply tracing the details of history. A 
more delightful field was op ened be- 
fore him. 


« Burke, borne by genius ona lighter wing, 
« Skinm'd o ‘er the flow’ ry plains of Greece 
and Rome, 
: And, like the bee returning to its hive, 
« Brought nothing home but sweets.” 
: | Retrospection. | 


Ajl those works of ancient and 


modern times, in which principles of 


human action are developed, were 
iamiliarto him. He considered them 
asso many exhibitions of human char- 
acter, from which, as experiments ac- 
mally made, he derived knowledge of 
ihe heart of man. He knew that the 
writines of Homer and Sophocles, of 
Milion and Shakspeare, exhibit as 
many principles in the character of 
man, as the histories of Thucydides, 
of Tacitus, or of Hume exhibit. A 
perfect knowledge of these principles 
vave him immense influence over the 
minds of men. 

But his success as an orator de- 
pended also on the manner of using 
his knowledge. Unlike the theoreti- 
cal philosophers of his time, who de- 
lighted to distort nature, that they 
might destroy government, lis mind 
was modelled to a happier trame. 
He regarded the history of nations as 
the natural history of man; nor did 
he regard government as an artificial 
frame, curiously fitted together by in- 
yvenious speculators, and de signed to 
ibridge the happiness of man. He 
ronsidered it rather as it is, the natu- 
ral or even necessary result of our 
condition, as impertect yet rational 
creatures. ‘The government under 
which he lived, he regarded as the 
Natural growth of a soil genial to lib- 
erty, as a vine nurtured by the care 
fa kind Providence. 

From this habit of observation on 
the characters of men and nations in 
their nataral state, or as the world 
presents them, he derived that power 
which enabled him to sw ay the des- 
tMmies of Europe. ft was this which 
enabied him with prophetic skill to 
ect and resist the horrid conse- 
“esees of the French revolution; 
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and this, with an imagination luxuri- 
autas Eden, enabled him to charm 
and electrify the British empire.— 
Such was the manner in which Mr, 


Burke employed his knowledge of 


human nature, derived from history, 
and from classic models of sdiclent 
and modern excellence. 

This last species of learning afford- 
ed him also another important advan- 
tage. The style of Mr. Burke is 
highly figurative. No writer in mod- 
eru times has exceeded him in varie- 
ty and splendour of diction; and no 
one has more nearly imitated nature 
in the design and delineation of his 
images. No doubt the richness and 
elegance of drapery with which he 
adorned his sentiments, were derived 
priucipally from works of taste and 
imagination. A more striking speci- 
men of the utility of this species of 
reading can hardly be found, than is 
found in the writings of this distin- 
guished orator. While from the mas- 
ter pieces of ancient and modern po- 
etry he derived important principles 
of human action, he also derived that 
profusion of imagery which furnished 
them a costume both splendid and 
delightful. Here, then, is the secret 
of the eloquence Burke; he had 
the world of human nature wiibin his 
reach, and the imagery of the uni- 
verse at his command. 

But in what respects can the chris- 
tian preacher derive benefit from a 
study of the character and writings of 
this eloquent many In the three fol- 
lowing particulars :—the inductive 
philosophy; human nature; and clas- 
sical learning. 

1. Did Mr. Burke make principles 
founded on facts the basis of areu- 
ment in his powerlul harangues rp— 
Such too should be the principles of 
argument withthe christian preacher. 
‘They will preserve him on the one 
hand, from the errours of a mere the- 
orist. ‘aa on the other from the mis- 
erable uncertainty of a sceptic, who 
doubis only because he is afraid to 


believe. "Phus shielded, he is proot 


against the attacks of an opponent; 
and thus equipped, he can gain by 
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force a conquest over the mind. Ile 
evinces to his audience his own con- 
viction of the truth of what he de- 
clares; and with arguments irresisti- 
ble commands their assent. 

2, Anextensive acquaintance with 


the principles of human action is of 


the highest importance to the christian 
preacher. It is not his main busi- 
ness to discuss abstract principles 
which have existence only in the un- 
derstanding; nor to amuse his audi- 
ence with lessons of morality which 
attract only by the prettiness of his 
diction. lis business is to raise e- 
motion inthe soul; to alarm the con- 
science of the careless sioner, and to 
animate the hopes of the desponding 
christian. Ip every discourse, he ad- 
dresses men Hot only as possessing 
reason, but as being aiso endued with 
passions and afiections. ‘io enlist 
these in the subject of religion he 
considers of high importance: and 
to gain a conquest over them, and 
to bring them cordially to acqui- 
esce in the truths of revelation, is, to 
attain the highest end of cbristian ei- 
oquence. Can the preacher accom- 
plish all this, unless by a comprehen- 
sive view of human character, he sees 
all the secret windiugs of the heart ; 
and learns like Burke, to move the 
whole machinery of the mind 

3. Did Mr. Burke derive advan- 
tage from an extensive acquaintance 
with classical learning? So may the 
christian preacher. 
Grecian and Roman literature, and 
all the beauties of modern taste and 
eoenius were only the factitious resem- 
hlauces of capricious fancy, the 
preacher might willingly surrender 
them to the forum and the senate- 
house. They would not become 
the dignity of those awful 
iects, which fall within his province 
to be illustrated and entorced. But 
such is not the ortein of ancient and 
modern ficurative jebguare. Ji has 
its foundation im nature; and is 
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agination; and which rust first be 
allured from their lurking places, be. 
fore they can be seized and compel. 
ed to submit. Shall, then, those 
beautiful combinations of fancy, that 
rich variety of imagery, and those 
bold conceptions and vivid expres. 
sions which make even inanimate ob. 
jects seem to speak, be passed ove; 
by the christian preacher, and be 
employed only as ornaments of sub. 
jects, which comparatively are mere 
trifles of yesterday? Thus did not 
prophets and apostles. Under the 
inspiration of the Almighty and in 
view of the future glory of the church, 
the vivid imagination ef Isaiah was 
awakened, and he saw all nature uni- 
ting with man in the most cheerful! 
and animating expressions of joy: 
‘ The mountains and hills shall break 
forth before you into singing and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.” The apostle John, too, in 
his dream of the holy city, summon- 
ed the material universe to: contribute 
of its choicest gems to add beauty 
and splendour to the holy place.— 
‘The illustrious examples of the sacred 
writers sufficiently prove, that a fig- 
urative siyle is well accommodated 
to the sublime truths of divine reve- 
lation. Why. then, should not the 
preacher cultivate such a style; and 
why not adopt the same means of at- 
taining this desirable end, which the 
eloquent subject of our remarks sue- 
cesstully adopted ° 


M. R. 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectato! 
SIR, 


Ata late meeting of the America 
Bible Society, L received the follow- 
ing letter which you are at liberty te 
publish, if you think it likely to be 
useful. W.H. 
Viy Dear Husband, 

Wiatstr vou are this day atten 
+s * . ° . ct ! 
cing the jnteresting meetmg ol tv 
\merican Bible Society, our neice 


witie 
; } 
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nure of respect to the remains of 


tI 
Mrs. &. 

1 y, nt to see Mrs. L. the morning 
af; vou left home. She was but just 
aiive. Eat welcomed me with great 
corne ty. requesting the family to re- 


tire aad cosistiag that all must go out 
not excepuug tary her only daugh- 
sey, Ail havin: retired agreeably to 
her request, she pressed my hands 
with earnestness and in a very low 
voice asked whether I had not hard 
rhoughts of her. LI could not ima- 
rine why she spoke thus. She per- 
ceived my surprise and then observ- 
ei—* My hands have been tied. I 
could not give to the Bible Society, 
my husband was not willing. I do 
love Bible Societies, but I could not 
sive. Heisa good husband Mis. H. 
good to me and good on many ac- 
counts, but he is nota charitable man. 
All people do not feel alike you know. 
[ love charitable socteties and charit- 
able things, but I could not give—My 
husband was not willing. I wish he 
was. God have mercy on him. I 
was afraid you had hard thoughts of 
me. I greatly desired before I died 
io tell you how it was.”* During this 
conversation sh2 would not suffer me 
to speak lest the family should over- 
hear me and thus find out the subject 
of her secrecy, for she wished not to 
hurt their feelings. 1 therefore ex- 
pressed by pantomime as much satis- 
faction as [ could in ber past conduct. 
She appeared thankful that she 
had this opportunity with me, and I 
am sure | was not sorry. She ex- 
pressed great fears that it might in- 
jure my health to stay long with her 
and thanked me for coming. She 
was so very weak that I could not 
hold conversation with her, therefore 
alter expressing to her my hope that 
we should meet in a better world I 
left her and returned home. Her 
strength failed fast. She seemed to 
have made an effort that hasten- 


" Mrs. H. bad previously been very ac- 
live in forming female bible and other 
societies and had solicited assistance from 


Mrs. L. who with tears refused it without 
Ziving her reasons. 
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ed her dissolution, she said but few 
words more and lived twenty three 
hours after. The bell is now tolling 
forthe procession which is convey- 
ing her body to the tomb, but bless- 
ed be God there is abundant reason 
to believe that her spirit bas fled to 


‘¢ A land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal 1eign.” 

I know that God accepts a willing 
mind and undoubtedly her reward 
now is as great as though she had 
given thousands of dollars. The sit- 
uation however of those pious females 
who would cheerfully unite with 
those who are contributing of their 
substance to spread the word of life 
but are prevented by their husbands 
from indulging their charitable feel- 
ings, is peculiarly trying 

How is it possible that these hus- 
bands can deny their excellent com- 
panions so small but to them a pre- 
cious privilege. When will they 
consider that to allow them a few 
cents or even a few dollars from time 
to time to drop into the Lord’s treas- 
ury will not on the whole make them 
less rich or less happy; since the 
Lord of the harvest can with infinite 
ease increase or diminish their wealth 
and their enjoyments according to 
his own good pleasure. 

‘Your affectionate, M. H. 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Spectator 
SIR, 


I address you on a very interesting 
subject—on the subject, sir, of con- 
ferring and receiving the title of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 1 am aware, sir, 
that there are many who believe that 
our Lord discountenanced all those 
distinctions which are made among 
his followers by the bestowal of t- 
tles, and it is granted that he enjoin- 
ed upon his disciples not to be called 
Rabbi, alleging as a reason, * for 
one is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye ave brethren.” I regret how- 
ever that some learned, and_ pi- 
ous and venerable men should have 
refused the title of Doctor of Di- 
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vinity, because it answers to the ti- 
tle of Rabbi in the Jewish Church, 
for allowing that it does, I would ask 
are not we under a different dispetisa- 
tion? and are we in any danger of 
being as proud as the scribes and 
pharisees ¢ 

No one is more sensible than my- 
self of the evils resulting from the 
present made of bestowing the title in 
question, bat for all these I have a 
remedy, safe, pleasing and effectual. 
The title should be bestowed upon all 
niuisters of the gospel, and for rea- 
sons which Pshall proceed to siate. 

1. ‘Those of us who are so diminn- 
live as not to be thoueht worthy of 
sO great honour as to have a dne- 
dorate conferred ou us, are ia danger 
of indulging improper icelings toward 
more eminent brethren. Our 
feelings are often severely tried when 
we meet in councils, associations 
and societies, with those who are so 
much more bigily esteemed of men 
than ourselves. We dislike to take 
our proper places, and we cannot bat 
notice that there is much more res- 
pect paid to a Doctor of Divinity 
than toa plam clergyman, on these 
public oceasions. tle has one of the 
chief rooms assigned him, is placed 
in one of the highest seats at the feasts, 
receives much more attention from 
the common people, &c. &c. These 
things are very cutting to our pride, 
as you may well conceive. [know 
we ought not to indulge such feelings, 
but it is impossible entirely to avoid 
them; and I have not always given 
my reverend superiours the tite which 
some university, college or academy 
has recently conferred on them. 

2. Some of our brethren who re- 
eeive these high honours, are in- 
jured by them. No man can stand 
on an eminence without being gid- 
dy. Those whom the people “ de- 
light to honour” are in danger of 
being vainly “ pufied up in their 
fleslily mind.” I have indeed seen 
men, who have net appeared to be 
greatly injured by the honours con- 
ferred on them. ‘They have retain- 


our 
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ed their humility, their modesty, ang 
even their respect for their brethrep 
under all the flattering distinctions with 
which they have been favoured: the, 
have even borne up and preserved a 
considerable degree of steadfasiness 
under ** a load that would sink a no- 
vy.” But some of our Doctors, espe. 
cially the “ beardless ones,” think 
more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think,’? in consequence 6) 
being so highly esteemed by others, 
*'Phey are men subject to like pas- 
sions as we are,” they probably feel 
that their opinions are entitled toa 
ereater degree of respect than those 
of a plain clergyman. They give 
their opinions with a dictatorial air, 
and when these are controverted, they 
discover impatience. There is. rea- 
son to fear that the bestowal of these 
honours, has greatly relaxed the zeal 
of some on whom they have been 
conferred. Having received the high- 
est mark of literary distinction, they 
feel as if their fame is established for- 
ever, and that there is no need of 
further exertion. It is thought by 
some good judges of human nature 
that society owes much of its refine- 
ment to a principle of emulation.— 
Hence rewards are offered to those 
who excel. It is certain that some 
strong siimulus is necessary to over- 
come the natural slugeishness of the 
heart. ‘The hope of receiving a de- 
gree of D. D. undoubtedly stimu- 
lates many young clergymen to give 
themselves to arduous study. It is 
therefore injudicious to confer this 
high nonour upon very young men. 
It would not be in our power to calcu- 
late the injury, society may suffer for 
what has already been done in this 
respect. Our universities are Ccer- 
tainly accountable for all the evils 
which may arise, from their taking 
away from some, all motives ” 
continue their exertions; for having 
obtained “the prize they will cease lt 
strive. Many of your readers prob- 
ably remember the story of the Car- 
dinal who used to cover bis table ev: 
ery day, after dinner, with a fishe 
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man’s net, to remind him of his hum- 
ble origin. Being exalted to the 
chair of St. Peter, he laid aside the 
net entirely. One of his friends ask- 
‘ng him the reason of this alteration in 
jis practice, he replied, * peace holy 
Father, there is no need of the net 
when the fish are caught.” 

3. Those of us who are not thought 
worthy of such exalted honour are in 
danger of losing all our influence 
with a certain class of our parishon- 
ers. TV hey believe that Doctorates 
are conlerred as a reward of literary 
merit—hence a doctor ts heard in 
ene of our country congregations 
with the profoandest attention. — 
While our colleges were soniewhat 
sparing of their favours, and bestow- 
ed them only on men, venerable for 
their age and respected for their ac- 
quirements, the poorer sort sutlered 
but litle inconvenience. But recent- 
ly they have scattered their laurels so 
profusely, and have fixed them on so 
many youthful brows, that we find our- 
selves in anunhappy condition. One 
of my neighbours, who is more than 
twenty years younger than | am, has 
recently received a degree of D. D. 
‘rom an Academy in one of the West- 
era states. You cannot conceive Mr. 
Editor, how much this circumstance 
has exalted him, and debased me in 
the opinion of my parishoners. Ge- 
iore this, they looked on me as his 
superiour, and they considered him as 
avery smal/ man, (as they expressed 
it,) but now their opinion is entirely 
changed. ‘Phey consider him an ex- 
cellent preacher, and quote his opin- 
ions, aS proof positive upon any dis- 
puted point. In a conversation 
which I had with one of them, a few 
uays since, | advanced some seniimeut 
pou a subject in theology which 
did not meet his approbation, and 
ue said he would ask Dr. ——— if it 
was so. I perceive, sir, that my 
fluence is at an end with all those 
over whom Dr. may be dis- 
posed to exert his, and as | am one 
of those whom de may calla Hopkin- 
ian, J shall never dare to raise my 
‘oice In favone ef any sentiment, 








which does not coincide with his 
scheme- 

Having pointed out some of the 
evils resulting r trom those distinctions 
which our Colleges and Academies 
have made ainong ministers, will you 
allow me to suggest a wwthod of cure 
forthem. I think the only effectual 
cure for alithe evil mentioned, will 
be tound in the universal application 
of the title of D. D. to clergymeu.— 
Some may object that this would do 
away the respect now derived from 
it. But this is a mistake; the res- 
pect would in no wise be diminished 
but would be conterred upon all the 
order, and those who are now so 
* hiehly favoured among men,” ought 
to be willing g, upon the. principles Ol 
benevolence, fo nave their brethrea 
elevated as bigh as themselves. A 
proutgious weieht of Influence would 
accrue tu the ministerial character by 
this scheme. You cannot conceive 
what a difference it would make in 
the cireumstances of some of us, 
puny fellows. A Doctor of Divinity 
can certaluly do more good than a 
common clergyman: if he writes a 
book, it is read with greater interest, 
hits opinions have more weight, and 
he is ou the whole, much more of a 
man. But you will desire to know 
how this object can be accomplished. 
{ would suggest several ways, any 
one of which will answer the pur- 
pose. In former times, some, who 
thought themselves worthy of this 
high honour, sent to Scotland and 
purchased a degree of one of the uni- 
versities. ‘The price was twenty dol- 
lars, and T suppose they may be had 
as cheap now as formerly. I would 
not however recommend this plan 5 
for it would drain the country of too 
much money, and I think we are 
bound to study economy in these 
days. But [T would recommend to 
some of my brethren who are already 
exalted, to apply to some of our col- 
leges,in behalt of their brethren. As 
these honours are commonly obtain- 
ed through the solicitations of triends, 
i think our pertore will not re ie 
te iutercede for their brethren. when 
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they seriously consider the advantage 
which religion will derive from it.— 
But should we fail to excite their 
compassion, associations may apply 
in a body to some literary institution 
of note, and request that degrees may 
be conferred on all the members. I 
think these institutions will not slight 
the respectful petition of a whole as- 
sociation, especially as they frequent- 
ly confer degrees at the suggestion 
of an individual. But should we fail 
of our object at these universities, I 
think our request would certainly be 
granted at some of the Academical 
Colleges in the Western States. We 
have been told that some of these 
Seminaries, 
funds, we can modestly inform them 
if they will be liberal of their hon- 
ours, we will advocate their cause a- 
mong our people. This hint I think 
will have the desired effect. 

But sir, I would wish to provide 
for the worst—If all these plans fail, 
1 would recommend to the associa- 
tions, to confer degrees upon their 
own members. A ches reyman might 
at first feel some diffidence about 
wearing a title thus conferred; but 
when he becomes familiar with the 
sound, the feelings of modesty will 


Review of Methodist Error, &c. 


are in great want of 


[Junz, 


wear off. The honour will be as 
great abroad, for wheever thinks of 
enquiring where a iman received his 
degree. 

It only remains to be observe 
that the accomplishment of the ob. 
ject for which I contend would jp. 
crease the estimation in which we 
are held by foreigners. It is well 
known that they suppose our colleges, 
our professional men, in a word oup 
minds, inferiour to theirs, and they 
have even despised the titles we have 
conferred. When, however, they 
shall have understood, that all our 
ministers are worthy of receiving, 
and in fact have received the highesi 
honours of Theology, their respect for 
our nation, and especially for our 
clergy must increase. 

I hope, sir, you will assist us in 
this matter, and thus confer a lasting 
obligation on many humble, depress- 
ed, obscure, dishes artened, deiected 
clergymen, by helping them to reach 
that exalted station to which some 
have been advanced. And be assur- 
ed that no one would feel more grate- 
ful than your 

Most obedient humble Servt. 
D. S. T. 


Gieview of New Publications. 


Methodist Error ; or Friendly Chris- 
tian Advice to those Methodists, 
who indulge in extravagant emo- 
dions and bodily exercises. By a 
Wesleyan Methodist.—Trenton : 
Published by D. & I. Fenton. 


We have read this little work, with 
no sinall degree of satisfaction. ff ve- 
ry attempt to distinguish true religion 
trom false, by exposit 1g the cold apa- 
thy of the formalist on the one has ud, 
or the wild extravagance of the enthu- 
siast on the sree ; must be regarded 
as an attempt to s subserve the be ‘Sst in- 
We are no advocates 
frequently been de- 


foroote. »> >t 
ierests of man. 


ae ee 
for Woat nas 


nominated “a rational religion ;”— 
religion which “ plays round the heal: 
but comes not to the heart”—a reli- 
gion which consists in observing the 
rules of courtesy between man and 
man, and paying some attention toa 
few external ceremonies, while it ex- 
cludes from its nature every lively ex- 
ercise of the affections. 

We believe with the immortal Ed- 
wards, that “true religion in great 
part consists in holy affections.” We 
believe also that “it is good t 
zealously affected always in a ae 
thing.” At the same time we ©@!l- 
tirely agree with our author, that it '5 
an enthusiastic notion, that grace 
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comes SO powerful to the saints as 
not to be restrained within the lim- 
‘ts of decency and order.” We have 
occasionally had opportunity to wit- 
jest those “ extravagant emotions 
and bodily exercises” which are cen- 
sured in the work before us; and we 
are gratified that a warning voice 
has at length been raised, from a 
quarter so likely to ensure a candid 
hearing, and to produce a salutary 
effect. Had the present animadver- 
sions proceeded from a_ difierent 
source, they might possibly have 
awakened prejudices, and failed of 
their object through an apprehension 
that ‘an enemy had done this.’— 
But there is no room for any such 
apprehension in the present case.— 
The author is a Wesieyan Methodist, 
and, if his own testimony is to be be- 
lieved, “one of long and approved 
standing” among his brethren. He 
appears evidently to be warmly at- 
tached to the interests of his sect, and 
although he descants freely on the 
failings of his brethren, his reproofs 
are tempered with that meekness and 
affection, which ever characterize the 
expostulations of a friend. He is a- 
ware that the evils of which he com- 
plains, are prejudicial, not only to 
the interests of religion in general, 
but to the interests of his own de- 
homination in particalars; and this 
he docs not fail to urge as one mo- 
live ior their immediate suppression. 
fie concludes his animadversions 
with this allusion to Cowper.— 
‘Methodism ‘ with all thy faulis I 
love thee still.’ ” 

The subject of his complaint and 
his apology for appearing before the 
public, will be seen in the following 
extracts, 


“He has seen with much pain and reeret 
some signs of enthusiasm and error crept in 
to vvr church, which should have been 
checked by those who were our overseers 
in the Lord. He verily believes that they 
should have restrained and not fostered the 
Unprofitable emotions of screanung, hal- 
lowing and jumping, and the stepping and 
sicig of senseless werry airs. ‘these 
have often prejudiced true and vital reli- 
Son. And because no man hath hitherto 
regarded these things, in this way, the aw- 


thor, however deficient in his task, is dis- 
posed to contribute his mite towards the 
suppression of a growing evil. ’—p. v. 


‘As Methodists, we have all long 
known, that there has been considerable 
division of sentiment among us, respecting 
the character of our religious exercises. 
The more sober and steady, have been ad- 
vocates for the literal observance of * eadi- 


Jjieation, decency and order ;’’ and these we 


all know have always been the major 
part. The minor part, have been, on the 
contrary, very zealous for the literal prac- 
tice of shouting, leaping and jumping, and 
other outward signs of the most heedless 
emotion. These views so diametrically 
opposite to each other, evince the preva- 
lence of error somewhere: both cannot 
be right. That a few of such noisy chris- 
tians have heretofore given Methodist 
meetings a character, contrary to the sense 
of inuch the greater part of the societies, 
we have all seen and known: because tur- 
bulence trom its nature, must sound greater 
to ordinary hearers, than the calmer piety 
of those, who as St. Paul enjoins, “study 
to be quiet.” That part of the society too, 
have been not only zealous to preach and 
exhort to these actions and emotions, but 
have actually published books, to propa- 
gate their opinions and practices. 

‘¢ With these views of the matter, the 
present writer, has been induced to offer 
other views of the subject.”—pp. 9, 10. 


From the conclusion of the first of 


the preceding extracts, it appears 


that the author regards the object of 


his censure as “a growing evil.”— 
We had been led to form a different 
opinion relative to this fact ; but pre- 
suming that he has more extensive 
means of information than ourselves, 
we shall not venture to question the 
truth of his statement. We still be- 
lieve, however, that within the smal! 
circle of our own observation, these 
extravagant proceedings are less fre- 
quent, especially in the ordinary 
neetings of methodists, than former- 
y. That they are still indulged te 


a fact which cannot be questioned. 
We have ever known that these pro- 
ceedings have been discountenanced 
by “the more sober and steady” and 
(we would add) judicious of the 
methodist denomination : and we are 
happy to learn if it be indeed a fact, 
that these have always constituted 
‘the major part” of the denomina- 
tion, ‘Phat they were discounte- 
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nanced by the early methodists, the 
author proves by extracts from the 
writings of Fletcher and John and 
Charles Wesley. That they are still 
discountenanced by the English 
Methodists is apparent from the fol- 
lowing statement. 


‘We learn from Lorenzo Dow’s Jour- 
nal, that “the English connection in gen- 
eral, are determined to prevent noise, as 
appears both from their conduct and from 
their publications in the Magazine.” He 
further adds, “ ITsaw Adam Clarke at the 
conference, in July 1806—he told me, 
{when speaking of the nature of revivals 
at American camp meetings, about which 
he appeared well informed, but not friend- 
ly to) that he was at first in the spirit of 
the great revival in Cornwall, and felt op- 
posed to some of those who then spoke of 
ampropriely and wild jire, but now he saw 
better. His mind seemed fixed to the old 
system orpER. When I heard him pray 
in public, he grew somewhat fervent, and 
there began a move among the people, he 
then seemed to lower as it to ward off the 
move, to prevent a noise.” —pp. 40, 41. 


The plan which the author adopts 
in the discussion of his subject is, 
first, “to review in general terms, 
the conduct, character and preten- 
sion” of those who indulge in these 
excesses. [le secondly examines 
particularly “all those passages of 
the Old Testament which are sup- 
posed to countenance the things in 
question ;” and then thirdly he pro- 
ceeds to enquire what light the New- 
Testament casts upon the subject.— 
The following extracts will show 
his opinion of those who indulge in 
these extravagant exercises. 


“Such persons, in my opinion, learn a 
habit of vehemence: they see example, 
and they sometimes hear of precept from 
those who should be their teachers of belter 
things. If we inspect them closely, we 
discern that they are mostly persons of 
credulous, uninformed minds; who, be- 
fore their change to grace, had been of 
rude education and careless of those pre- 
scribed forms of good manners and re- 
finement, of which polite education is 
never divested—and which indeed, re- 
ligion ought to cherish. ‘They fancy, 
that all the restraints of conduct: viz. 
‘sobriety, gravity and blamelessness,” is 
a formality aud resistance of the Spirit: 
and so to avoid it, they seem rather to go 
to the other extreme, and actually run be- 
fore it. la such cases and persons, they 
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never seem to consider it possible that Sa 
tan may have any power or subtlety, to 
offer his aid in their sensations, or as ay, 
angel of light. Yet we know he can! } 
have seen and known several persons why 
have been exercised with falling down, 


jumping up, clapping of hands, and scream. 


ing, all ina manner to disturb the whole 
congregation, who could habitually whey, 
at home, live careless and sometimes tyj. 
fling lives. They appeared to make rel} 
gion a business of passion and emotion, and 
studied most to acquire, occasional frames 
and feelings.”—pp. 16—18. 


“We do not observe, however, that such 
are more generally sanctified than their 
more quiet fellows; but we often have ob 
served, that as their religion is sought for, 
more in the feeling and sensible signs v; 
pleasure, than ina settled, stable convie. 
tion of the understanding, they have been 
least stable when pressed under troubles 
and temptations, Now, a religion which 
is seated in the understanding, and felt ir; 
the heart, is stable, meek, quiet, gentle: 
and always adheres to God closest in ali 
its extremities and trials. It seems to bea 
fact, that those turbulent christians too, 
are least charitable—They are not ready to 
grant excuses for those of more stable hab- 
its, and would fain draw them by their 
chidings into their example.—I feel persua- 
ded, their own hearts will witness with 
me, in this assertion; and further, that 
they have never experienced, that kind of 
charitable forbearance commanded by St 
Paul—to wit: “not to offend by theii 
acts, their weaker brethren; nay, not se 
much as to eat meat (though so essentiai 
to life itself) if it offend, while the world 
stands.”’—pp. 21, 22. 


‘T have remarked of such, that, theu 
meetings have not been most affecting 
when the preacher has dwelt upen tie 
strict holiness of our duties—such have 
made silent bearers; but when a zealo 
has chosen topics for arousing the feelings 
or has shown his own, they have caugu 
his spirit and echoed his strains.” —pp. =9 
26. 


The following facts are given in é 
note, as a specimen of what frequent 
ly occurs, and as a proof, that a re 
formation is imperiously demandec. 


“ We cannot easily forget the actions 0! 
H.R. amongus. Huis feelings were a per 
petual weather-cock! To day filled with 
the most extravagant signs of gladness 
and to-morrow gloomy to despair : Ye' 
how low he fell! Alas! to act so high ant 
fallso very low! Could such a mais re 
ligion have been injured by 5t. Paul’s re 
straints? Who can forget the extrave 
gance of another preacher, who excites | 
in others. even at atime he was living 's 
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vith one who was herselfa greal jump- 
er. Weare indeed ashamed to remember 
these things, but if we conceal and forget 
such appalling admonitions, how shall we 
voit by experience '!—A jumper, who 
was a concealed sinner, told me, after re- 
peutance, that she found a lively sensibili- 
ty of pleasure tn the exercise, but dreadtul 
Jeadness When quiet. Here then was a 
-ype evidence that Satan could give false 
oy! Now she can enjoy religion without 
i+’ Even while’ this note is penning—a 
vase occurs Within my own knowledge, of 
religious extravagance, wherein I have 
;o doubt the actor thought herself doing 
iiod service; the Rev J. R. on Bristol 
Cireuit, was leading his class, when com- 
ing toa Mrs. , she rose up to speak 
her state—after declaring her sense of a 
slorions change wrought, she began to 
close it with stamping, clapping her hands, 
and atlast jumping. In this state, as he 
had many others to speak to, and no time 
to spare, he whispered in a subdued voice, 
«Sister please to sit down.”—At this word 
che fired, she shouted louder and louder, 
vociferating—* No man shall stop me from 
praising God aloud! No man shall make 
me be still. You, Sir, are an opposer to 
the work of God, and J will shout his 
praise.’ The brethren then began to sing, 
as if to drown her voice and quiet her— 
but she bruited so much the more. The 
sequel was, the minister was obliged to 
give aprayer and close the meeting. At 
tlie same place, nine young members pro- 
posed to withdraw because they were hin- 
dered, as they thonght, from being as noi- 
syas they wished. Now mark! this mis- 
led woman will be set down, and they also 
who partook of her sensibilities; but 
wherein does their noisy desires differ 
from those who are actually countenan- 
ced, except that they mistimed their emo- 
tions! Do these facts offer no matter for 
tmendment ? Should they not lead to 
some practical reformation ?”’—pp. 18— 


20, 


sill, % 





One argument with these people 
is, that to restrain their emotions 
would be to quench or grieve the 
Spirit of God. Such persons would 
do well in the first place, seriously to 
inquire, whethere their emotions are 
the result of the operation of the divine 
Spirit, or whether they are not mere- 
ly the excitement of animal feeling, 
and the effects of an overheated ima- 
gination ; or what is equally to be de- 
plored, the delusions of Satan. “ The 
'ruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
{ong-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
laith, meekness, temperance.” What 
necessary connexion there is between 


the exercise of these graces, and groan- 
ing, shouting, screaming, clapping of 
hands and the like, we confess our- 
selves utterly unable to perceive. The 
argument alluded to, is thus happily 
answered. 


‘We are given judgment on purpose te 
exercise it. Paul’s address to the Corin- 
thians, shows, that even in cases where 
the Spirit of God gave prophecies and _ in- 
spirations, for the express purpose of de- 
ciaring them, they were still required to 
restrain them ‘to edification,” so as to 
speak in turn, and one by one: and_ pur- 
suing the same lesson, he enjoins them to 
conduct their religious worship always by 
the rules and the restraints of “ decency 
and order.”’-—pp. 22, 23. . 


The following queries, deserve the 
serious consideration of those who 
practise, and those who countenance 
the irregularities, which have been 
specified. 


‘Do any of these people jump or scream 
at home, in the street, at the affecting oe- 
casions of taking the clements of sacra- 
ment, in other churches: Are not these 
emotions too, quite unlike their usual man- 
ner of expressing any other joy or glad- 
ness’? why the difference! In closet devo- 
tion, we should expect most of these exer- 
cises, because there we enter more pecul- 
iarly into the very presence of Deity ; 
there too, we might be as vehement as we 
could, without offence to others. Let the 
jumpers and the screamers answer why on 
such occasions and with such opportuni- 
ties to indulge, they can be rather silent 
and secret than otherwise! Why is it that 
for one man, who jumps or screams, there 
are many women; is this as if grace was 
equal? How is it that many instances of 
women who while single are conspicuous 
in these things, desist altogether after mar- 
riage ? Why is it, that scarce any of our 
preachers exercise in this way, if grace 
constrains ? Nay, when or where did any 
of the apostles or fathers ever scream, or 
jump, or shout? Finally, how can we as 
avowed free agents, who are given to 
choose for ourselves in all things, pretend 
that we have not the controul of our emo- 
tions.” —pp. 26—28. 


The following remarks are alse 
much in point. 


‘If it be just and right for one, two, or 
three, to jump and scream, to clap their 
hands, and thump and pat the floor, either 
by stamping or by stepping the music, or 
to see-saw their bodies to and fro, then it 
is right forall: and if all should once do 
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it, we cease at once to bea “ church of 
peace, and order as becometh the saints,” 
and become the house of * con-usion,” 
which God has said he will not own! In- 
deed, what ediication, or decency, or or- 
der, could be expeeted in such an assem- 
bly? We may thank God, hitherto, such 
ceveral enotion has not been permitted ; 
or we should «re now have ceased to have 
had churches. —pp. 33, 34. 


While the following note exhibits 
the anthor’s attachment to his own de- 
nomination, it contains a specimen of 
his cathoticism. It points us also to 
the origin of these noisy exercises. 


‘We see no such affections in other 
churches: and although we think we may 
assume, that we have in general more of 
the Spirit with us: yet that every other 
church has individuals among them as ho- 
ly as any of ours, we must grant, or be 
most arrant bigots. But none of these 
know any thing of religion in this way! 
How is itthen? ‘The time was too, even 
among ourselves, When it was not seen or 
known. [t began in Virginia, and as I 
have heard, among the blacks.”—pp. 26, 
27. 


One principal cause to which these 
evils are to be attributed the author 
apprehends, is the indiscretion of ma- 


ny of the preachers. 


‘Will these things be permitted to con- 
tinue? I trust God will yet give us wis- 
dom to avoid them: and moreover, that 
he will give all our mlers to know, and do 
aright. Ido suspectthe root of the evil is 
in some of (hem. As men, they are also 
partakers of the fallen nature ; and in their 
degree “men of like passions with our- 
selves.” Thev some'imes have their glo- 
ry to share, aud theirpopularity to sustain. 
Some of them no doubt feel, that they are 
susceptible of that pleasure, which comes 
from connecting their name with a good 
report of “revival,” atconterence. ‘Man 
pays homage to man.” For instance, 
where is the man, now, who with the spir- 
it of Fletcher, is willing ‘ to stand in the 
gap, and by sacrificing himself, shut this 
immense abyss of enthusiasm.” If all our 
ministers were considerate and faithtul 
enough, publicly and privately to instruct 
and declare, as Charles Wesley did, that 
there was no religion in the abstract, in 
jumping, screaming, loud shouting, and 
other noisy acclamations and actions ; and 
that indeed it injured some and prejudic- 
ed many ; and if tolerated at all, it must 
be as an unamiable and extorted appen- 
dave of religious feelings, we should, I 
think, accomplish a great desideratum in- 
deed ; and so, soon see our churches gov- 
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erued with the “ peace that become) th 
saints,’ with no less of vital piety ; ‘ed 
certainly with much more general acre ft 
tance to allthose whom our genera| faith, 
ful manner of preaching awakens, by 
which hitherto have fled to other Church. 
es.”—pp. 39, 40. 


While we accede to these remarks, 
we would venture to suggest wheth. 
er the habit of admitting so many jl- 
literate preachers, is not the prolific 
source of these evils? And whether 
the distortions andefanciful interpreta. 
tions of scripture passages, of wiiich 
the authour frequently complains, js 
not to be traced to the same source? 
this our betlief, that no thorough: re- 
formation in these respects can be 
rationally expected, till the standard 
of ministerial qualifications is raised, 
To these suggestions we presume 
our author would assent, from the im- 
portance which he attaches to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, and the acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge, as a duty incum- 
bent on all. Uf this be important for 
all, much more is it Important for 
those whose employment is, to be 
teachers of others. The following 
thoughts on this subject, are. worthy 
the attention of such as are accustom- 
ed to treat human learning with con- 
tempt. 


‘It is curious to observe the prejudice, 
Which has existed in some well disposed 
persons, against those who cultivate thei 
minds ; and so becon e advocates fora re 
ligion, which is aceording to knowledge 
Those who are uninformed, and are wil- 
ling to remain so, seem to be strangely 
fearful, that the sense of knowledge leads 
the mind from its simplicity. They per 
ceive such are not so credulous as others , 
and they infer, that what they are more 
prompt to believe with less examination, is 
better evidence of their faith : and as they 
have heard of ‘knowledge which puffeth 
up,” and “yain philosophy which de- 
ceives,” they readily conclude, that those 
who can more curiously search into the 
foundations of their belief, are too ‘*slow 
to believe,” and are indeed affected with 
a vain philosophy. 

«“ But itis believed to be an important 
fact, tested by experience, that true reli- 
zion is not hindered by the doubts of the su- 
perficial, provided those doubts arise from 
the enquiries which divine wisdem has 
consecrated. They may be delayed from 
a hasty embrace of crude notions, by 
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which they might have found temporary 
consolation ; but they will get in exchange 
for delay and enquiry, stable and abiding 
evidences of a well grounded conversion : 
such as will not be swept away by the first 
blast of adversity, or temptation.”’—pp. 


141, 142. 


«“ Dr. Clarke has declared, that “ there 
isa-very intimate connexion between vital 
godliness, and the studious cultivation of a 
man’s mind.” He was himself, a most 
special proof of hisown doctrine. “ True 
knowledge, he adds, so far from destroy- 
ing our simplcity, makes us humble: be- 
cause, it teaches us how much is fo be 
known, and how little we have learned :” 
and he adds, ‘I scruple not to say, that 
religion is discredited, while professed with- 
out knowledge.” Take too, a remarkable 
evidence, from John Wesley’s 4th vol. of 
his Journal: speaking of the people of 
Norwich, who attended his preaching, 
who he said, were remarkably an unin- 
formed people—he says, ‘I find no peo- 
ple, so eminently unstable as water, as 
these: out of two hundred, which I left 
last year, sixty-nine are now gone!” Then 
he adds, ‘“‘ what a blessing is knowledge, 
when itis sanctified ! what stability can be 
expected without it? For let their affec- 
tions be ever so lively, for the present, yet 
what hold can you have upon a people, 
who neither know books nor men; nei- 
ther themselves, nor the Bible; neither 
natural, nor spiritual things.” 


“ The inference which should be ineul- 
cated from all the preceding is, that as 
christians, we are bound by every obliga- 
tion to improve our mental faculties, so 
far as we are able, by the reading or hear- 
ing of as much useful knowledge as we 
can: and we should beware, that those 
who have least knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of things, whether of matter or mind, 
are therefore most exposed to be misled, 
DY impressions, which Satan may subtlely 
inspire.’’— sp. 145, 146. 

Under the second branch of his 
subject, our author has gone intoa 
iong and detailed examination of all 
those passages of the old Testament, 
which have been supposed to favour 
these disorderly proceedings ; such 
as the following; “cry aloud and 
spare not, lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet’”—* Clap your hands all ye 
people”—* Ye that make mention of 
the Lord, keep not silence”—* Cry 
and howl, son of man”—Smite with 
thine hand, and stamp with thy 
loot.” &e. &e. Although we might 
not perhaps accede to every particu- 
| ee . . 

‘ar exposition which he has given, 
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yet we accord in the principles of 
interpretation which he has adopted, 
and in his general strain of reasoning 
upon passages of this description.— 
The following remarks appear to us 
to be judicious, and to contain the 
key for the right interpretation of the 
passages in question. 


“It is the practice of the Scriptures to 
speak in the characteristic language of the 
people to whoin they were first delivered ; 
and as they were first delivered to the 
people of the East, who to this day a- 
bound in extravagant metaphors, in our 
sense of judging ; they are therefore ex- 
tremely figurative, sometimes to obscuri- 
ty; and abound with constant reference 
to familiar objects of sense, for its com- 
parisons and illustrations. I think the 
Jews, from this cause, were accustomed to 
hyperboles of speech. I expect too, they 
were naturally vehement, passionate and 
giddy, somewhat like we see the French, 
if compared with ourselves in the present 
day: | expect therefore, that in their pub- 
lic assemblages and processions, (like the 
Greeks too,) they were so lively in their 
sensations, as to shout, and leap, and 
dance, and clap their hands, if joytul; or 
it sorrowful, to 1end their garments, (a ve- 
ry silly thing!) to put on sack cloth, to 
cast dust upon their heads, and to howl! 
All these things have been manifested on 
occasions far from religious. This was in 
the natural temperament of the people: 
see John Chardin, in speaking of the gen- 
ius of the people of Asia, says ‘ their senti- 
ments of joy or grief, are properly trans- 
ports ; and their transports are ungovern- 
ed, excessive, and truly outrageous.— 
When any one returns from a long jour- 
ney, or dies, his family burst into cries that 
may be heard twenty doors off—and this 
is renewed at different times, and contin- 
ués many days, according to the vigour of 
the passion. Sometimes they cease all at 
once, and then begin as suddenly, with a 
greater shrillness and loudness, than one 
could wellimagine.’ ‘The language of in- 
spiration in the Old Testament, part of 
the bible, is addressed to the characteris- 
tic manners and habits of such a people. 
They werea gross people in many things ; 
their religion too was addressed to the ex- 
ternal senses, and with all they were an 
illiterate people.’—pp. 46—48. 


That a literal interpretation of the 
passages in question is inadmissible 
is made evident by the following re- 
marks. 

“If we would affect to obey literally, 


their highly figurative expressions, we 
should be brought to consider how many 
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of them are quite impracticable. ‘They 

should run like mighty men,’ they should 
howl—-rend their Aeurts, and their gar- 
menis—wallow themselves in the ashes— 
pour dust upon their heads—praise him in 
the dance, and with timbrels and harps, 
pour out their diver, break their feeih with 
gravel stones—divide their tongues—-lick 
the dust—make them like a wheel, We. 
&c. forall these things were commanded 
by the prophets.”—-pp. 71, 72 


fn passing to the New-Testament, 
ithe author shows that no excessive 
emotions were manifested under the 
preaching of Christ or his apostles, 
and that no effort was made to excite 
them. He shows moreover that the 
disorderly proceedings of which he 
complains, are utterly inconsistent 
with many rules laid down by the a- 
postle. Particularly with the follow- 
ing: *"Pake heed lest by any means 
this liberty of yours become a stum- 
bling-block to them that are weak.”” 
“Let your women keep silence tn the 
churches.”—* [et all things be done 
to edifving.””—* For God is not the 
authour of confusion, but of peace, as 
in all churches.”-—* Let all things be 
done decently and, in order.” 


‘Lhe appendix of the work before 
us, contains several extracts from the 
writings of John and Charles Wes- 


ley, Fletcher, Dr. A. Clarke,Edwards, 
Locke and Whitefield, designed t 

confirm the views of the author, is 
gether with some facts illustrating the 
effects of enthusiasm, and the power 
of evil spirits over the human mind. 
We have room only to insert the fol- 


lowing from the two great oracles of 


Methodism. Mr. J. Wesley says, 


‘IT dislike your spending so much time 
in several meetings, and keeping some 
from other duties. [This is a very great 
evil: some omit family prayers at nicht— 
and hired people use time which is not 
their own—overlooking seasonab!e hours, 
as though God could not again be found | 
i dislike the singing, or speaking, or pray- 
ing, of several at once—too bold and zr- 
eeverent expressions 5—--vsing pr por, Unt, 
bald, disjointed hymns ;—your ns ng pios- 
dures ov gestures, highly indecent ; your 
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screaming, even so as to make the word, 
unintelligible ;—-the bitterly condemning 
any W ho oppose, pronouncing them hypo. 
crites, or not justified.”’—p. 123. 


Mr. Fletcher writes thus to Charles 
Wesley :— 


“] have heard the melancholy news, oj 
many of our brethren over- shooting So- 
ber and steady christianity in London — 
O! that Tcould stand in the gap, and by 
sacriicing myself, shut this immense abyss 
of enthusiasm. 

‘ The corruption of the best things, is 
always the worsé of corruptions. Going iy 
to an extreme of this nature, or only wink 
ing at it, will give an elernal sanction to 
the vile aspersions, cast on all sides, on 
the purest doctrines of christianity ; and 
we shall sadiy overthrow, overthrow in 
the worst manner, what we have endeay- 
oured to build for many years 

‘¢ Allowing that but half of the report is 
true, the rest shews, that spiritual pride, 
presumption, arrogance, stubbornness par- 
ty spirit, uncharitableness, prophetic mis- 
takes,—in short, every sinew of enthusi- 
asm is now at work in many of that 
body. 

‘Insist, first in love—afterwards with 
authority, that they either stand to the so- 
ber rule of christianity, or depart from us. 

“ Fear not; the Lord will take care of 
his ark ; and though hundreds of Uzzahs 
should fall off, most of them would return 
with Noah’s dove.—-Have fatth in the 
word, and leave the rest to Providence "’ 
—pp. 128, 129. 


Were we disposed to undertake the 
task, we might polnt out some gram- 
matical inaccuracies, aad many viola- 
tions of the rules of rhetoric in the 
style of our author. We might also 
select a few passages which are tinc- 
tured with sentiments to which we 
cannot subscribe. But upon the 
whole, although we cannot give oui 
unqualified approbation to every 
thing which the work contains, we 
do nut hesitate to pronounce it a val- 
uable and seasonable treatise, and 
well calculated to be useful to those 
for whose benefit it was especially in- 
tended. We hope it will be exten- 
sively circulated, and throngh the 
blessing of God produce the desired 
reformation. 
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Commentarius Philologico-Criticus 
in Carmen Debora, Judicum v. 
Scripsit Georgius  Hermannus 
Hollman. Lipsiz, 1818. Svo. pp. 


5Y. 


Tue authour isa pupil of Dr. Ge- 
csenius, an eminent Hebrew scholar 
and professor at Halle, and wrote this 
piece as an academicai exercise, when 
about to receive the highest honours 
in philosophy. ‘The Commentary 
exhibits philological talent of the 
highest order, and is a favourabie 
pledge of What we may hereafter ex- 
pect from the new school of Hebrew 
criticism, which has risen in Germa- 
ny under the auspices of Gesenius 
and a few kindred spirits. 

The triumphal song of Deborah is 
a poetical effusion of the highest anti- 
quity, characterized by peculiar sub- 
limity, energy, and elegance, the val- 
ue of which, however, has been great- 
ly lessened by the ambiguity and ob- 
scurity of particular expressions. Af- 
ter the successive labours of Lette, 
Ruckersfelder, Teller, Luderwald, 
Schnurrer, Kohler, and Hollman, 
each of whom has made this song 
the subject of a dissertation, we 
may now consider the obstacles to its 
right interpretation as for the most 
part removed, and the way is opened 
ior a more intelligible translation than 
what is exhibited in our common ver- 
sion. In the following outline of 
this bold oriental song, it will be 
taken for granted that the reader 
is acquainted with the preceding his- 
tory recorded in the fourth chapter of 
Judges. 

The first verse is a mere prosaic 
caption to the whole song. Deborah 
and Barak the son of Abinoam sang 


on that day, that is, on occasion of 


the victory gained over the Canaan- 
les, saying, 

Verse 2.—The song commences 
with an encomium on the Hebrew 
army, or, more properly speaking, 
with praises to Jehovah, who hadi in- 
spired both officers and people with 
courage to defend their oppressed 


country, and to throw off a foreign 
yoke. 


Praise ye the Lord, 

‘Lhat the leaders in Israel were willing to 
command, 

And the peopie willingly offered them- 


selves. 


Verse 3.——The poetess calls tri- 
umphantly ou the neighbouring kings 
and princes to listen to her song, and 
exults in the unmerited bonour of 
singing praises to Jehovah. 


Hear, O ye kings, 

Give ear, O ye princes, 

J, even I, will sing unto the Lord, 

1 will praise the Lord God of Israel. 


Verses 4,5.— These verses describe 
briefly the subject of this triumphal 
song, the providerntial deliverance of 
Israel from a foreign yoke, under 
which they had groaned twenty years. 
dut the description is in the highest 
degree striking and sublime. God 
comes from the mountains of Idumea 
and Sinai, the holy mount, bearing 
aid to his oppressed people, and rid- 
ing onthe storm. All nature, even 
the mount of God, quakes at his ap- 
proach, much less can his enemies 
stand against his indignation. 


Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, 





Verse 2.—The rendering of the second 
line, that the leaders in Israel were willing 
fo command, is agreeable to the Alexan- 
drine edition of the Septuagint, and the 
Greek version of Theodotion, which read 
thus: Tw, 2pfaztat apyrzcus ev Iopana ; 
and is supported by the usage of the He- 
brew language, see Deut. xxxii. 42, by the 
kindred dialects Chaldaic end Syriac, by 
the connection in this piace, and by a nar- 
aliel passage in this same song, verse 9, 
where officers and privates are opposed to 
each in similar manner. [tis also adopt- 
ed by Gesenius in the last edition ot his 
Lexicon. 

The original word, which is rendered tn 
the third line willingly offered themselves, 
occurs in verse 9 with the same significa- 
tion. A devivative trom this root occurs 
also Psalm cx. 3, and is there applied to 
soldiers who volunteer. See Chris. Spect. 
vol. Il. p. 68. 


Verse 3.—The kings and prinees (com- 
ytvre verse 19.) are without doubt the petty 


Y 
i 
princes of the Conaanites., 
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When thou marchedst out of the field of 
Edom 

The earth trembled, and the heavens drop- 
ped 

The clouds also dropped water. 

The mountains were moved before the 
Lord, 

Even that Sinai before the Lord God of Is- 
rael. 


Verses 6,7, 8.—Thus far ts a gen- 
eral introduction. Now follow the 
particulars, and first an account of 
the afflicted condition of the Jewish 
state under Canaanitish oppression, 
in the times of Shamgar and Jael. 
Owing to the constant depredations 
of the enemy, the public roads were 
deserted, travelling was unsafe, and 
those who left their homes were 
obliged, from fear of robbers, to pass 
in by-roads. The magistrates met 
vot for public counsel, and Deborah, 
with a divine commission, could hard- 
ly persuade Barak to go forward. 
Judg. iv. 6—9. The cause of these 
evils was, that they had relapsed into 
idolatry, which, according to the di- 
vine threatening, had brought on them 
a foreign foe, and yet no one had 
couraze to draw his sword, or to pre- 
pare for defence. 


In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, the highways were de- 
serted, 

And travellers passed through by-ways. 

Leaders were wanting ia Israe!, they were 
wanting 

Until that I Deborah arose, 

That I arose a mother in israe! 

Phey had chosen strange gods ; 

Then was war before their gates, 

A shield was not seen, nor spear, 

Among the forty thousand in Israel 


Verses +,5.—The two first lines are com- 
pletely parallel, Seir and the field of Edom 
being only different names of the saine 
country. 

The word here rendered were moved, oc- 
curs in a similar connection, Is. txiv. 1,3. 
The Masoretic vowel pointing differs, for 
what reason we know not, in these two 
passages. Inthe latter passage, Is. Ixtv. 1, 
3, the vowel pointing and the context, 
both point te a root, 1, which signifies 
‘o shake or tremble. According to the point- 
ing in Judg. v. 5, the verb may be derived 
either from 553 to shake, or from 57) to 
melt, ov flow down. This passage ought, 
vithout doubt, te be translated “like the 
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Verses 9, 10, 11.—If thus discon- 
solate was the former situation of Is- 
rael, no wonder that the poetess 
should again commend the officers 
and people, who risqued their lives 
for their country, and that she should 
call on all classes to join in the praise 
of Jehovah. 


My heart is toward the rulers of Israel, 
And those that offered themselves willing 
ly among the people, : 

Bless ye the Lord. 

Ye that ride on white asses, 

Ye that sit on tapestry, 

And ye that walk in the way, sing praises, 

For the joy of those who divide the prey 
at the water troughs, sing praises. ~ 

There let them praise the benefits of the 
Lord, 

His benefits towards the princes of Israel. 

Then let the people of the Lord return to 
their gates. 


one in {saiah. Sucha translation willalso 
conform to the rendering of the Septuagint, 
ETaAcU INT cy. 

These two verses ought to be compared 
with Deut. xxxiii. 2, Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8, Hab. 
ili. 3,6, 10, Ps. xviii. 7—15, exliv. 5, where 
the same bold imagery is employed. 


Verses 6, 7, 8.—For the account of 
Shamegar, see Judg.iii.31. Jael was prob- 
ably a contemporary Judge or Suffes, and 
a distinct person from the wife of Heber, 
Compare, for example, in the days of Gid- 
eon, Judg. viii. 28, in the days of Saul, 1 
Sam. xvil. 12. Also 2 Sam. xxi. 2, 1 Kings 
x. 21, Judg. xv. 20. 

ning is here rendered leaders, as in the 


Septuagint duvaros, and in Vulgate fortes 
It has the same meaning in verse 11, and 
in Hab. iii. 14, although the common ver- 
sion of all these passages is villages or vil- 
lagers. 

In verse 7, the Shin suffix occurs, which 
is found, for the most part, only in the la- 
ter Hebrew writings, and is thought to be 
derived from the cognate dialects. 

Deborah may be called a mother, be- 
cause a benejaclar and friend, comp. Job 
xxix. 16, Gen. xlv.8; or because she was 
a prophetess, comp. 2 Kings vi. 21, xi 
14. 

ox in verse 8, is rather negative than 
interrogative. See Is. xxii. 14, Prov. XV 
14, 2 Kings iii. 14. 


Verses 9, 10, 11.—My heart is toward the 
princes of fsrael, that is, they are my de- 
light. 

White asses, that is, those which had 
more or less white mixed with the red, and 
ably used only by the more noble. Thus 
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Verse 12.—Just as David calls on 
his soul, Ps. xlii, 5, 11. xliti. 5. and 
Pindar, his @sAev yrwp, so Deborah 
wakes all her powers, when com- 
mencing the description of the battle. 
She also calls on Barak, to lead 
jorth his prisoners, a practice which 
was pot uncommon on such joyous 
occasions. 


Awake, awake, Deborah, 

Awake, awake, utter a song ; 

Arise, Barak, 

Lead forth thy prisoners, thou son of Abi- 
noam. 


Verses 13, 14, 15.—The_ poetess 
yow goes on with the narration which 
had been ‘broken off at the 8th verse, 
describes the battle, and recounts the 
tribes which took a part in it. 


Then a remnant descended against the 
mighty, 

The people of the Lord descended against 
the powerful. 

Out of Ephraim those whose dwelling was 
with Amalek, 

Afteriuee, O, Ephraim, was Benjamin, 
among thy people, 

Out o1. Slachir came down leaders ; 

And out of Zebulon, those who hold the 
staff of the officer. 

in modern times, kings in India give the 

preference to white elephants. 

179 is rendered as above by Schnur- 
ner,Hollman, and Gesenius, some of the a- 
blest judges. Those that sit on tapestry are 
also a more honourable class. 

Those that walk in the way, are the com- 
mon people. 

The word rendered archers in our com- 
mon version, in verse 11, o¢ecurs only in 
two other places, Job xxi, 21. Prov. xxx. 
27. To divide is a sense which suits them 
all. The word prey is understood. The 
ancient custom, especially in the East, 
among shepherds and Nomades, of col- 
lecting round wells and fountains for 


public consultations, and on occasions of 


public joy, is explained, as well as the hab- 
ts of the Nomades generally, in Christian 
“peciator, Vol. 1. p.237—241. The same 
Custom is also alluded to in verses 15 and 
16 ot thissong. Further, that the division 
ol the spoil was a joyous oceasion, see Is. 
IX, 2. xxxiii, 23, 24. Ps. Ixviii, 14. 

NPIS frequently denotes blessings or 


enefls. See 1 Sam. xii, 7. Mic. vi. 5. It 

may also be rendered deliverance or victo- 

ry See Isa. xlv, 8. xlviii, 18. li. 6, 8. 
Concerning +1752), see verse 7. 


To their gates, thatis, to their own cit- 
iO 


And the chief mcn of Issachar were with 
Deborah, 

And Issachar himself was the guard of Ba- 
rak ; 


They descended behind him into the val- 
ley. 


Verses 16, 17.—But such was not 
the conduct of all the tribes. Some 
of them preferred their private to the 
public good, and took no part in the 
glorious contest. ‘Their cowardice 
deserves severe reproof. 


By the rivers of Reuben, 

There were great deliberations of mind. 
Why abodest thou among the sheep-folds, 
To hear the piping near the flocks. 

By the rivers of Reuben, 

There were great deliberations of mind. 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan, 

And Dan, why did he remain in his ships. 
Asher continued on the sea-shore, 

And abode in his havens. 


Verses 18, 19.—The prophetess 
now returns to the commendation of 
the tribes, which had detended their 
country, and describes the approach 
of the enemy. 


Zebulon was a people that jeoparded their 
lives unto death, 

And Naphtali also on the high places of 
the field. 

The kings came, they fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach, at the waters of Megiddo, 

They took no gainof money. — 





Verses 13, 14, 15.—A remmant, that is. » 
small number. 

3y° yérad is probably a Chaldaism fou 
yarad. The descent was into the valley 
as mentioned, Judg. iv. 14. 

Concerning the might and power of the 
enemy, see Judg. iv. 3, 15. 

That Ephraim dwelt near Amalek, is 
evident from Judg. xii, 15. 

By Machir, is probably intended that 
part of Manasseh which was on the west 
of the Jordan. 

The Hebrew word rendered seribe in 
our common version, ts evidently a mili. 
tary officer, 2 Kings, xxv, 19. 2 Chron 
xxv1, Ll. and ought to be so interpreted 
here. 

*> is supposed by many to be a substan- 


tive, and denoting @ guard. 


Verses 16, 17.—The rivers and streams 
were places for holding public consulta 
tion, as mentioned on verse 11. All the 
exertions of Reuben ended in mere delibe 
ration. 

By Gilead is perhaps meant the tribe ot 
Gad 
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Verses 20, 21, 22.—But all nature 
seemed to conspire against these 
deadly foes: 


They fought from heaven 

The stars in their courses, 

Fought against Sisera. 

The river Kisiion carried them away. 

That ancient river, the river Kishon 

My soul, thou hast trodden on the mighty. 

Then the hoots of the horses struck the 

earth, 

For the baste, the haste of their riders. 
Verses 23, 24, 25, 26, 27.—After 

the description of the battle, follows 

an imprecation against the faithless 

inhabitants of Meroz, and an enco- 

mium on Jael. 


Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the 
Lord, 

Curse ye bitterly its inhabitants ; 

Because they came not to the help of the 
Lord, 

To the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 

Blessed above women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber, the Kenite, 

Blessed above women in the tent. 

He asked water, she gave him milk ; 

She brought torth sour milk in a lordly 
bow}. 

She put her hand to the nail, 

And her right hand to the workman’s 
hammer, 


Verses 23, 24, 25, 26, 27.—The situation 
ot Meroz is not known. The inhabitants 
probably had refused to take any part a- 
against the enemy. ‘The curse appears to 
nave been pronounced by the command 
et God. 

Suur mulk, is acommon drink in the 
Fast 
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And she smote Sisera and bruised his he 

She wounded and struck through his 
ples. . 

At her feet he bowed, be fell, he lay down 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, fie: 

Where he bowed, there he fell down deag 


ad, 
tem. 


Verses 28, 29. —The scene noy 
changes, and the mother of Sisera is 
introduced, anxiously expecting the 
return of her son. 


The mother of Sisera looked out of the 
window, 

And cried through the lattice, 

Why is his chariot so Jong in coming ? 

Why tarry the movements of his chariots? 

Her wise matrons answered her, 

Yea, she returned answer to herself. 

Have they not tound, and divided the 
prey? 

To every man a damsel or two, 

To Sisera a prey of divers colours, 

A prey of divers colours of needle work 

Of divers colours of needle work on both 
sides, 

Meet for the necks of them that take the 
spoil ? 

Verse 31.—The poetess closes with 

a very fine apostrophe, predicting that 

all the enemies of God shall perish 

like Sisera, but that his pious wor- 

shippers shall shine like the morning 

sun, chasing away the shades of night 

and illuminating the world by his 

splendour. 


So shall all thine enemies perish, O Lord, 

But those that love thee shall be 

As the sun when be riseth in bis strength. 
At the close of this triumphal song, 

the historian adds— 


And the land had rest forty years 
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Proposals have Seen issued for pub- 
lishing by subscription, * Elegant Les- 
sons, or the Young Lady’s Preceptoy,’ 
by Samuel Whiting, Esq. Governour 
Clinton, Judge Trumbull, and the in- 
structors of the school at Litchfield, 
bave examined the work in manu- 
script, and approve of the plan and the 
execution. The value of well execut- 
ed works for the instruction of youth 


is so apparent, that it is to be hoped 
the attempt to give an extended circu- 
lation to the one here mentioned will 
be attended with success. 


A paper is published in Boston, by 
Thomas Badger, Jun. entitled the Eu- 
terpiad, or Musical [ntelligencer, aud 
is devoted to the general diffusion o! 
musical information, 
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It has long been supposed that the 
quantity of iron ore in the Isle of Elba, 
agd especially mount Calamita, which 
‘3 believed to be a mass of load stone, 
had a sensible effect on the mariner’s 
compass. Recent experiments show 
the opinion to be Without foundation. 


Sugar has been made from saw dust, 
inen, paper, and other substances, by 
‘he action of sulphuric acid. ‘This dis- 
covery Was made by Mr. Braconnot 
of Naney, and the experiments have 
heen successfully repeated by Dr. Vo- 
cel in the Academy of Munich, 


The Secretary of General Boyer, 
President of Hayti, has by the direc- 
tion of the President addressed a letter 
io a gentleman of New-York, and of- 
fers to receive such of his American 
Wrethiren as are willing to cultivate the 
-yound either on shares or for wages ; 
and hie states that a “ Society is now 
forming to encourage the emigration 
of our brethren from the United States, 
vy ensuring to the emigrants the ne- 
cessaries of life, and distributing them 
in such a manner as shall be nost for 
their advantage, and that of the pro- 
prietors of the soil which they shall 
cultivate.” 


Gothic version of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
§c.—The only remnant of the Gothic 
language which, till lately, was known 
to exist, Was a considerable part of the 
four Gospels,and a few fragments of the 
Epistle to the Romans, of the version 
o! Bishop Ulphilas for the use of the 
Gotaus of Mesia. These Goths, as is 
well known, obtained from the Empe- 
ror Valens permission to retire into his 
dominions, for shelter from the vie- 
lk-ee ofthe Huns. Not less than two 
hundred thousand men able to bear 
arms passed the Danube, and estab- 
lished themselves in Meesia. whence 
iney obtained the pame of Measo- 
Goths. For the use of this people, 
their Bishop, Ulphilas, in the fourth 
tentury, translated a large part of the 
“eriptures, perhaps the whole, into the 
Ncuso-Gothie tongue. 

A copy almost entire of the Gospels 
' this translation was discovered, in 
‘he latter part of the sixteenth centu- 
‘y, in the library of a Benedictine Ab- 
2*¥ In Westphalia. As this copy was 
‘Xecuted in silver letters, it was de- 
ominated the Coder Argenteus. This 
Manuscript is now preserved in the li- 
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brary of the University of Upsal, in 
Sweden. 

The learned Knittel discovered in 
the library of Wolfenbuttel, a small 
part of the Epistle to the Romans of 
the same translation, which he publish- 
ed in 1762. With these exceptions, 
the whole version was supposed to be 
irrecoverably Jost. Within a short 
time, Sig. Angelo Maio of Milan, one 
of the librarians of the Ambrosian li- 
brary has discovered two manuseripts 
containing the Maso-Gothic transla- 
tion of the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
They are not of the same hand writing, 
but are apparently of the filth or sixth 
century. What is wanting in one of 
these manuscripts, ts supplied by the 
other; though it is said they will not 
form one whole. The letters are large 
and handsome ; the titles of the Epis- 
tles are written on the tops of the man- 
uscripts, and notes in the same lan- 
guage on the margin. 

Besides this discovery, the same in- 
defatigable inquirer has had the good 
fortune to retrieve about twenty pages 
of the same language from several oth- 
er manuscripts. Among these addi- 
tional passages, are parts of the Gos- 
pels, which will contribute to perfect 
the Upsal copy: also part of a Homily 
or Commentary; and fragments of a 
version of Ezra and Nehemiah. This 
discovery opens an extensive field of 
inguiry, as Well on the subject of the 
scriptures, as on that of the northern 
languages and antiquities. The con- 
nexion of the Gothic with the langua- 
ges of the North, including the Saxon, 
on which modern English is founded, 
enhances the philological value and in- 
terést of this discovery. 

An individual of Milan has ordered 
an extensive font of these Ulphilan let 
ters to be cast by an expert workman, 
as well for the text as the notes. The 
learned world may therefore expect 
copies of this truly ancient translation ; 
of which Sig. Maio intends to give a 
complete view, ina preliminary disser 
tation. 


Modern Greece.—Exertions for the 
restoration of learning in Greece, it ap 
pears from the latest information are 
not intermitted, and the most impor- 
tant consequences it is expected will 
result from them. Mr. Coray, a learn- 
ed Greek of the island of Scio, in the 
year 1813 inserted in the Prolegomina 
of the fifth volume of his edition o° 
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Plutarch, an invitation to the learned 
of Burope, to contribute books to the 
library of the flourishing Seminary ta 
his native island. This invitation has 
not proved ineffectual. Many scholars 
from Germany, France, and England, 
and other parts of Europe, have taken 
(his opportunity of exonerating them- 
selves in part, of the obligations they 
are under to the ancients, by testifying 
their benevolence to their deseendanis, 
Not only scholars by profession, but 
other learned men have sent large 
gifts to the public library of Scio. The 
Scians, however, have received much 
more valuable presents from their own 
countrymen. One or two examples 
are sufficient to show that the desire of 
the Seians and of the other Greeks to 
recover the wisdom of their ancestors, 
isnot the result of a temporary fan- 
cy, but the offspring of a firm and 
truly Hellenic resolution. John Bar- 
bakes, an illustrious merchant of 
Toganrosh, sent in i8i8, to the 
public school of Scio 50,000 pilasters, 
and in 1819, 20,000 piasters to the 
Hospital of the same city, holding out 
at the same time, hopes of stil further 
supplies. Another illustrious person 
in Moldavia, named Stamatius Phar- 
narakes, a Scian by birth, has lately 
become a yearly contributor of 1000 
piasters to the public school of his 
country. Scio has always been con. 
sidered, even by the Greeks them- 
selves as the cradle of the Belles Let- 
ters. 

It may not be uninteresting to men- 
tion that Scio is one among the num- 
ber of those Greek islands, which have 
preserved the Greek language almost 
in its original purity, so as to approach 
very near to the language of Plutarch 
and of the later Greek writers. 


Etymological French Dictionary.— 
Charies Pougens, a member of the 
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Royal Academy of Inscriptions ane 
Belles Letters, has published the plar 
of a work, which if executed with 4. 
bility equal to the vigour of the concep. 
tion, will be of considerable importanes 
not only to scholars of his own coup. 
try, but in every other. The desicy 
must at least be well matured, as it ap 
pears to have been not only in contem. 
plation but in progress of execution 
since 1771. It is to be entitled, “ Dic. 
tionnaire des Origines de la Laneye 
Francois,” forming six folio volutnes : 
comprising, Ist. The opinions of al! 
preceding Etymologists, with 4 com. 
parison of the principal, and a discus. 
sion of their merits ;—2nd. The au. 
thour’s own decision ;—Sd. researches 
on the origin and bistory of words— 
not applying to European languages 
exclusively, but to others from which 
he derives those existing in French.— 
Subjoined to this Dictionary is to be 
placed a Polyglott Voeabulary of 
words of the first necessity, amounting 
in nomber to about three hundred. 

Of this "Phesaurus an abridgement 
is also in contemplation, forming 3 
vols. 4to.—containing, Ist. The gram- 
matical classification of each word with 
its original application. 2nd. A sum- 
mary extract of its etymology; but 
fuller than in Dr. Johnson’s of our ewn 
tongue. 3d. The definitions. On this 
part, as being the most difficult and of 
the most direct utility, the authour ap- 
pears to have bestowed the greatest 
puns. Ten years of his life have been 
occupied in an attentive perusal of the 
principal classical authors in his own 
language,whom he reekons about sixty 
five. From these he has culled a se- 
ries of detached phrases, giving the 
particular acceptations of every word. 
These extracts exceed in number three 
hundred thousand. 








Bist of New Publications. 


A Journal of Travels in England, 
Holland and Seotland, and of two 
passages over the Atlantic in the years 
1205 and 1806, with considerable ad- 
ditions, principally from the original 


By Ben- 


os , ! | 2 e 
iManuserinfs of the autoor: 


jamin Silliman. Third edition, 3 vol 
i2mo. New-Haven. . 

A compendium of Physiological ane 
Systematic Botany, with plates. By 
George Sumner, M. DD. 12mo. Hart 
ford, 
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An index to the Geology of the 
Northern States, with transverse sec- 
tions extending from Susquehannah 
kiver to the Atlantic, crossing Cats- 
kil] mountains, to which is prefixed a 
Geological Grammar. By Amos Ea- 
ton, A. M. Second edition. 12mo. 
Troy. 

The True Masonic Chart or Hiero- 
slyphic Monitor; by R. W. Jeremy 


L. Cross, G. L. 12mo. Second edition. 
New- Haven. 

Rules and regulations for the field 
exercise and maneuvres of Infantry, 
compiled and adapted to the organiza- 
tion of the army of the United States, 
agreeably to a Resolve of Congress ; 
to which is added a system for Light 
Infantry and Riflemen. 8vo. New- 
York. Fourth edition corrected. 


Se — 


Religious Yutelligence. 


(It may not be improper to state that the Journals of the Missionaries of the American 
Board, and all letters addressed to their Secretary or Treasurer, are first printed in the 


Missionary Herald. ]} 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


Letter of the Rev. Messrs. Fisk and 
Parsons to the Corresponding: Secre- 
tary of the 4. B.C. F. M. 

Smyrna, Feb. 8, 1820. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Qur first letter, which was sent from 
Malta by the brig Frances of Boston, 
Capt. ‘Thompson, contained an ac- 
count of our voyage to that place, and 
of our peculiarly gratifying and profit- 
able interview with Messrs. Jowett 
and Wilson, and Dr. Naudi. Our 
second letter was sent from this place 
by the brig Washington of Boston, 
Capt. Gerry. That will inform you 
of our passage from Malta to this port, 
of our first visit here, and of the kind 
reception we met with from the Rev. 
Mr. Williamson, Mr. Lee, and others. 

Capt. Edes very politely invited us 
tc live on board the ship, where we 
had excellent accommodations, while 
he should remain inthe harbour. We 
accordingly remained on board till 
Jan. 26, and then took rooms in the 
house of a Swiss gentleman, Mr. Ros- 
set. We board with his family, have 
good accommodations, and in the most 
pleasant part of the city. The family 
speak French, Italian, Modern Greek, 
and a little Turkish, but no English. 
This is all in our favour, as we wish to 
acquire a more thorough knowledge of 
these languages, 

And now in respect to temporal 
comforts, if the question be asked, 
“ Lacked ye any thing 2” we are con- 
strained to answer, * Nothing.” 

Not long after our arrival we called 
on Mr. Werry, the British Consul.— 
After looking at our papers, he wel- 
comed us to Smyrna, and voluntarily 
offered us his protection and assis- 
‘ance while we remain here, and let- 
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ters whenever we may wish to travel. 
He has twice invited us to dine with 
him, and in several hours of familiar 
conversation has given many useful 
hints, valuable anecdotes, and impor- 
tant remarks, relative to the field and 
the work before us. Having been 24 
years consul here, and had constant 
intercourse with all sorts of people, he 
is well qualified io answer many in- 
quiries which we wished to propose. 

The Messrs. Perkins’ received us 
very politely and assured us of their 
friendship and assistance. The Messrs. 
Van Lenneps Dutch Merchants, to 
whom Capt. Edes introduced us, have 
been particularly attentive and friend- 
ly. We have formed a slight acquain- 
tance with one family of French Cath- 
olics, who manifest much respect and 
friendship. 

All with whom we have become ac- 


quainted seem kind. How they will 


treat Our message, when that comes 
to be laid betore them, must yet be 
ascertained. We are, however, disap- 
pointed in finding all classes of people, 
except the Turks, so easy of access. 
The information we have gained at 
Malta and at this place is, on the 
whole, more favourable to our plans, 


than we had anticipated. There are 


no doubt, many adversaries. Yet we 
trust a great and effectual door is open- 
ing. 

Our plans for the year are hardly ma- 
tured. On the voyage some time was 
spent in studying Italian. With the 
help of a master one hour in the day, 
we are now pursuing it. The next 
object, as it respects languages, will 
be the Modern Greek,—then probably 
the Arabic, or possibly the Turkish. 
It is one thing to learn a language so 
as to sit down, and with the help of 
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dictionaries read a well written book. 
it is quite another thing to learn a lan- 
guage so as to read it, speak it, write 
it, and understand it when spoken 
rapidly, aod perhaps very indistinctly 
aud very imperfectly. 

As the spring is said to be the best 
line for travelling in this country, it is 
possible we may improve that season 
ty make an excursion to the places 
where were the Seven Churehes.— 
Perhaps, however, we shall defer this, 
till, by more knowledge of languages 
and other things, we shall be prepared 
to travel to beiter advantage. From 
ihe representatioas we have received 
concerning Scio, (the Chios of the 
Seripture,) there seem to be strong in- 
ducements to spead the summer there 3 
prinetpally for the sake of learning 
Modern Greek, The Turkish might 
be acquired in this place; "Phe Arabic 
probably much better at Jerusalem, 
Aleppo, er some place oo Mount Leb- 
anon. Probably it will-appear expe- 
dient for us to continue in this vicinity 
nearly a year, possibly more. 

We have cast our eyes on a_ vast 
missionary field, but have heard of 
few labourers. In all the populous 
Catholic and Mahomedan countries on 
the north and south sides of the Med- 
iterranean there is not a single Protes- 
tant missionary; in the numerous isl- 
ands of that sea only three :—Rev. 
Witham Jowett, stationed at Malta— 
Rev. Isaac Lowndes at Zante—Rev. 
S.5. Wilson, now at Malta, but des- 
tined to one of the fonian tslands. In 
all the Turkish empire, containing per- 
haps 20,309,000 of souls, not one mis- 
slonary station permanently occupied, 
and but a single missiouary beside our- 
selves. The Rev. James Connor has 
been sometime at Constantinople.— 
Fleis now ov a tour through Candia, 
Cyprus, Syria, and probably Armenia, 
which will occupy bis time fora year 
or two. [t is hkely he will be fixed at 
Constantinople. ‘The travels and la- 
bours of these men have shown bet- 
ter than a thousand arguments could 
show, the practicability of missionary 
Jabour and research in all these eoun- 
tries. From them, and others who 
have witnessed their operations, we 
receive nothing but encouragemeni. 

But to all missionary eperatious in 
this country there are two objections, 
which perhaps will be considered for- 
midable. 

1. The prevalence of the plague.— 


(June, 


This scourge of nations sometimes 
cuts down thousands in a short time. 
in 1814, it is said 40,000 or more died 
of itin a few months in Smyrna. Fo; 
some time past it has raged dreadfully 
at Constantinople. Hundreds, some 
reports say thousands, have died daily. 
It has now abated. Several eases 
have occurred since our arrival here, 
and serious apprehensions are enter- 
tained in regard to the approaching 
spring. ‘That such a contagious dis- 
ease should spread rapidly among 
Turks will not seem. strange, to those 
who know how itis viewed. Mahom- 
edaus are fatalists in theory, and prob- 
ably are influenced more in_ practice 
by their theory, than any other class 
of men who ever lived. Hence they 
view the most dreadful ravages of the 
plague with extreme apathy and stoi- 
cal indifference. Nor do they hesitate 
at all to wear the apparel of those who 
die with it. Indeed they are. said to 
eousider it an high honour and pecu- 
liar privilege to be summoned to Para- 
dise by this messenger. This fact is 
strikingly iustrated by an anecdote 
related to us the other day bya re- 
spectable English physician of this 
city. Nine Mahomedans were to- 
gether. The plague was introduced 
among them, and only one survived. 
Whep the circumstance of his escape 
was afterward mentioned, he said “he 
supposed the Almighty and he were 
not then on good terms, but that he 
was not without hopes of going yet in 
the same way.” 

But alarming as the subject may ap- 
pear in this aspect, there is anothe: 
view to be taken, which may, in great 
measure, relieve our apprehensions.— 
Europeans who reside in the city use 
precautions ; and as the plague is com 
municated not by infected air but by 
contact, they almost invariably escape. 
And excepting the plague, we are as 
sured by all of whom we inquire, that 
the city and the surrounding country 
are uncommonly healthy. A few 
days ago a man died above a hundred 
years old. Aged men are numerous, 
and the people generally healthy aud 
robust. On the whole, we do nof see 
more reason to apprehend danger from 
the plague here, than from the fever It 
the southero states of our country. 
Perhaps a missionary in New-bog 
land is in as much danger of consump- 
tion, as he would be of the plague 1p 
Asia Minor. Merchants come with 
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their families, and reside here at all 
times of the vear. Let not then the 
servi ants of God be afraid. 

The nature of the Turkish gov- 
sania may be considered unfavoura- 
ile to Christian missions. Once Ma- 
homedans Were engage di in dissemina- 
ting their religion by the sword. Then 
conversion or death was the only al- 
ternative offered to those under their 
power. Now death is the penalty of 
apostacy from their religion, but al- 
most no efforts are made to induce 
others to embrace it. Probably haif 
or nearly half the people in Parkey 
are nominally C hristians, 2 and though 
deeply immersed in ignorance and su- 
perstition, they still enjoy their reli- 
gious opinions and ceremonies. All 
who are not Mahomedans are allowed 
to change their religion as they please, 
and to make what efforts they please 
to convert each other. The govern- 
ment never interferes. Merchants from 
all countries reside in Smyrva, hold 
nroperty, and enjoy their political and 
religious opinions and practices. There 
are at least six or eight foreign consuls 
in the city, who afford protection to 
the people of their respective countries 
and decide all differences among them, 
and between them and the Smyt rneans, 
according to the laws of civilized na- 
tions. As to anv molestation from 
covernment, we feel almost as safe as 
we should in Boston. Sthould’a Chris- 
tian mission acquire considerable in- 
fluence, it may attract notice ; nor is it 
easy to predict what would be the con- 
sequences. So far, however, as we 
ean discover, this objection seems to 
have very little weight. As much 
safety and liberty will be enjoyed at 
Smyrna, as can “be rationally expect- 
ed. We hear of no instance in w hich 
Turks have molested a Christian mere. 
ly on aceount of his religion. There 
is reason to believe, that American 
missionaries will enjoy as much safety 
as merchants and other Christians who 
reside here and think of no danger. 

Yesterday Mr. Williamson came to 
our room and united with us in the 
Moothly Concert. This was probably 
the first time it was ever observed in 
Turkey. It was a pleasant season. 

There is to be a meeting of the 
Smyrna Bible Society soon; after 
w hich we shall write again by a vessel 
from Boston now in the harbour.— 
Should missionaries come to Smyrna, 
't is desirable that they shovld he forn- 


ished with money for distributing Bi. 
bies, and for schools. 
With unwavering confidence in the 


judgment and decisions of the Com- 


mittee, and with sentiments of person- 
al esteem and filial affection for your- 
self, 
We are, Rev. Sir, Yours, 
. Levi Parsons, 
Purny Fisk. 


Letler from the Rev. William Jowett to 
the Rev. Dr. Worcester. 


Marta, Jan. 5, 1820. 
Rev. and Dear Six, 


have just closeda short paper of 
“ Hints,” which f hope may be ofsome 
use to the Rev. Messrs. Parsons and 
Fisk, whom you did me the honour tu 
introduce tome. Lonly lament that, 
not having myself travelled in Pales- 
tine, Lam unable to enter so much in- 
to detail as might be advantageous to 
them; [have aimed, however, when 
I could not give them clear directions, 
at *aitia nothivg which might lead 
them wrong: for the rest, their: own 
good sense will supply what was want- 
ing In my information. 

‘T can assure yourself and the Board 
in America, that it has afforded us in 
Malta no sinal!l matter of exultation to 
behold new labourers—and from so 
distant portion of the glubbe—coming 
in “ swift ships” a take 1 heir station In 
due time near or in that City, which 
shall yet become a praise in the earth. 
Jerusalem will no mer be called the 
forsaken City. The day of maledic- 
tion is quickly passing away, during 
which, literally no right- minded chris- 
tian man turned aside to ask her, How 
doest thou? You have sent ftrvo who 
are, | trust, men of an excellent spirit 5 
and more we hear are yet to come. 
You will stir up England to a holy em- 
ulation, as probably you will acknowl- 
edee, England stirre d up you. 

T he quarantine has prove dan inter- 
ruption to our free communication, but 
[have seen much of these gentlemen 
notwithstanding 3 as also the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, Dr. Naudi, and others to whom 
they have been intreduced. T must 
mention what seems to me greatly to 
their credit: that when certain advan- 
tages, likely to result from = stopping 
here in Malta two or three months, 
were pointed out to them, and appear- 
ed to have weight; vet they showed 
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an honourable delicacy as to deviating 
from the instructions of their patrons, 
and declined changing their plan, I 
think principally from a fear of hurt- 
ing the spirit of their countrymen by an 
appearance of versatility. I am induc- 
ed to augur well from their steadfast- 
ness. 

Iam much obliged to you for the 
present of your American publications, 
and wish exceedingly that I knew how 
to correspond and interchange things 
of this kind more directly. I shall 
write, however, on the subject to Mr. 
Pratt, Secretary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

I unite with you in prayer, that these 
our labours may not be in vain in the 
Lord, and that while we endeavour to 
bless others, we may likewise ourselves 
be blessed indeed. [ remain, dear sir, 
very sincerely and respectfully, 

Yours, 
WitiiamM JOWETT. 


CEYLON MISSION. 


Letter from the Missionaries in Ceylon 
to the Corresponding Secretary of A. 


B.C. EF. M. 
Jarrna, Nov. 13, 1819. 


Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Our last joint letter to you, under 
date of July 29th, was sent to America 
by way of Calcutta, a duplicate of 
which, witha postscript of Sept. 3, 
was forwarded by way of Bombay. 
From that letter, and from some ex- 
tracts from the journal kept at Batti- 
cotta, which was sent on the 16th of 
September, you will learn the prosper- 
ous and the advérse circumstances 
which have attended our mission. 

You will perceive, that while we 
were mouruing the loss of a departed 
brother, and were loudly called in the 
mysterious course of divine Providence 
to prepare our minds to bid a final 
adieu to another, the hand of our God 
was laid more grievously upon us by 
visiting athird with the same sickness 
which had been the prineipal instru- 
ment of our afflictions. You will ob- 
serve, that while our hopes concerning 
the arrival of new missionaries, and the 
consequent extension of eur mission- 
ary plans, had been, and still are, long 
deferred, there appeared a strong prob- 
ability that the important concerns of 
hoth of our stations weuld devolve up- 
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on a single brother, or pass, in some 
degree, into the hands of other mission- 
aries. From these communications 
vou will also learn, that in the midst of 
our grief it pleased the Lord, in his 
boundless grace and mercy, to visit us 
with some special tokens of his lovin 
kindness, by widely opening the door 
of usefulness among the natives, and by 
the hopeful conversion of a few souls, 
through the instrumentality of our ex- 
ertions. To the praise of his grace be 
it recorded, that amid the most gloomy 
apprehensions, respecting what might 
be the result of our mission, we could 
truly rejoice in the belief, that the great 
Head of missions, to whom the hea- 
then have been given for an inheritance, 
would in the best time, and by the fit- 
test instruments, cause this people to 
bow to the sceptre of his grace. 

Since those communications were 
forwarded to you, there have been 
some pleasing alteratiuns in our affairs, 
which affect the present state and fu- 
ture prospects of the mission. Broth- 
er Richards, who atthe date of our 
last letter was visited with what are 
usually the last symptoms of his dis- 
ease, has gradually from month to 
month, (for the change was scarcely 
perceptible in a shorter period,) been 
gaining in health and strength. Though 
we have little or no reason to indulge 
the hope of his being restored to health, 
we rejoice to say, that he is now able 
to sit up most of the day, can walk half 
a mile atone time, and is exercised 
with out little pain. Consequently, be 
is able to assist in the mission, not only 
by bis counsel and advice asa mission- 
ary and physician, but by visiting al- 
most daily some schools connected 
with this station. Though he can 
speak only in a whisper, by the assis- 
tance of an interpreter he is able to di- 
rect the heathen to the Saviour of sin- 
ners. 

Brother Poor, at the date abovemen- 
tioned, was about to take a short vey- 
age to the south-east part of the island 
for the benefit of his health. He was 
absent sixteen days. No immediate 
amendment was perceived from the 
voyage. Inthe course of a few weeks 
however, he became so much better as 
to be able to attend to the principal 
duties of his station, though he has 
been obliged to deviate In some res 
pects from that course which he would 
have pursued, if his health had been 
eood. By these favourable circunr 
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stances respecting the two brethren, 
together with the confident hope and 
belief that the Prudential Committee 
have already sent others to our assis- 
tanee, our minds are ina good degree 
relieved from the unpleasant apprehen- 
sions, that our missions would suffer 
essential injury before new missiona- 
ies would arrive to enter into our fa- 
buurs. 

Since the date of our last letter, we 
have received to our communion Ga- 
briel Tissera and Nicholas Paramannn- 
du, who have served us in the mission 
gs interpreters. They appear to us to 
sive decisive evidence of saving con- 
version, and to manifest a becoming 
zeal for the honour of Christ and for 
the salvation of the heathen. By their 
being thus closely united.with us at 
this time, we feel much strengthened 
and encouraged in our work. They 
are now valuable assistants to us, and 
we have reason to believe, that they 
willrender important service to our 
mission and become lasting blessings 
to the heathen. At eaeh of our sta- 
tions are several persons who give 
pleasing evidences of faith in Christ, 
and will probably ere long be admitted 
to our church. Two of the persons 
here referred to are members of one of 
our boarding schools. We notice also 
with much pleasure, that there is an 
unusual degree of seriousness upon the 
minds of several other boys who are 
under our instructions. We feel that 
we are at this time in a special manner 
ealled upon by the providences of God 
towards us to humble ourselves before 
him, on account of our past deficiencies 
in his service, and to redouble our dili- 
gence in the use of the means of grace, 
that we may be prepared to experi- 
ence What we would ever consider the 
greatest of all blessings, viz. a special 
ont-pouring of the Holy Spirit. We 
do hope that the American churches, 
especially on the first Monday in the 
month, unite their supplications with 
ours for such manifestations of divine 
grace among this heathen people. 
Immediately on our coming to re- 
side among the heathen, our minds 
Were forcibly impressed with the de- 
sirableness and importance of Charity 
Boarding Schools. The two principal 
objects which we thought to secure by 
them were. first, that we should have 
boys for a long time uuder our instrue- 
tion, and secondly, that they should 
pursue their studies free from those 


interruptions and restraints, which the 
system of idolatry imposes on all who 
are under its immediate influence. 

An experiment on this subject was 
first made at Tillipally. The brethren 
there conversed much with the people 
around them on the subject, and told 
them it was their intention, at some 


future time when it was convenient, to 


support and educate some boys gratul- 
tously on our premises. It was more 
than a year, however, before they 
thought it safe directly to offer to take 
any one. For it was the general im- 
pression, that the church and its prem- 
ises were the abodes of devils; and 
that it would be a great sin and dis- 
grace for any one to eat on land be- 
longing to christians, or to drink water 
from our vessels. By much conversa- 
tion and free intercourse with both pa- 
rents and children, their prejudices 
were gradually diminished. Ata fa- 
vourable time, aftersome parents had 
expressed a willingness to give up their 
children, brother Poor gave notice, 
(brother Warren having at that time 
left the station,) that he was ready to 
receive a few boys, who might apply 
to him if they were poor boys---such as 
had made good progress in study, and 
whose parents were willing to sign a 
Written agreement specifying on what 
conditions the children were taken.— 
This proposal produced much excite- 
ment among the children and people. 
Several, of whom he had the strongest 
hopes, drew back and refused, from 
religious scruples, to commit their 
children to his care, and there was 
much reason to fear, that the plan 
would be entirely frustrated. At length 
four boys, who belonged to the same 
family cirele, were given up by their 
friends, and immediately a ter two oth- 
ers. To quiet the fears of their parents, 
brother P. promised that their chil- 
dren should be required to eat nothing 
contrary to their cast ; that they should 
have a separate cook, cook-room, and 
dwelling-house, upon the premises, and 
that their water should be brought 
from a heathen’s well. He insisted on- 
ly that the boys should remain con- 
stantly with him, excepting that they 
should have occasional permissions to 
go home, and that they should learn 
such things as he might think it proper 
to teach them. 

Thus the principal objects of a board- 
ing school above mentioned, were fully 
secured, The principal motive whick 
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induced the friends of those six boys 
to part with their children, was, we 
doubt not, that they might be freed 
from the trouble and expense of sup- 
porting them. They also had a vague 
impression that our favor would be ad- 
vantageous to them. These boys, for 
about three months were the objects 
of much ridicule, reproach and envy, 
without any addition to their number. 
The number of boys at that station has 
cradually increased to thirty ; and as 
many more might have been taken, 
had it been thought expedient. They 
have now no hesitation in using the 
water at the station. A part of their 
food, when it is convenient, is prepar- 
ed at the family’s cook room, and oth- 
er similar changes have taken place, 
but without any interference on our 
part. If such things as theynow do 
voluntarily, had been insisted on as ne- 
cessary, before boys could be support- 
ed by us, we should probably have 
been without a boarding school till the 
present time. Parents do not now, 
when they come to offer their children, 
even make an inauiry or request on 
the subject of our indulging their 
heathen prejudices. Their usual plea 
is, that they bring a poor boy or an or- 
phan, and they beg that we would sup- 
port him. 

Seeing the operation of the experi- 
ment at Tillipally, brother Meigs did 
not hesitate so far to comply with the 
prejudices of the heathen at Batticotta 
as to build a cook-house upon a piece 
of land owned by a heathen, which ad- 
joined the church premises. This mea- 
sure did not interfere with any impor- 
tant object which we hope to gain by 
a boarding school. He probably could 
purchase that land vow for a few rix- 
doliars, without giving the least of- 
fence. 

We consider it to be our duty to 
yield so far to the prejudices of this 
people, as is necessary in order to 
make known to them, in the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, the Gospel of 
Christ—provided our concessions do 
not imply any thing which is morally 
wrong. Such is the dark, ignorant 
state of their minds, that they are alto- 
gether more tenacious of their external 
rites and ceremonies, thao of their sen- 
timents on moral subjects 3 and judg- 
ing from the conversation of many, 
they appear to think that they would 
have no great objection against receiv- 
ing the christian religion into their 
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hearts, provided they should not be 
under the necessity of changing thei; 
external conduct. 

On the whole, respecting our board. 
ing schools, we have much pleasure, af. 
ter two years of experience, in assur 
ing the prudential committee, that ou 
warmest expectations have thus fa; 
been fully realized ; that we now eXpe- 
rience important advantages which we 
did not anticipate ; that we do not re- 
alize those difficulties, and impedi- 
ments to improvement, which we ex. 
pected would arise from the cireum- 
stance of our taking the children of 
idolaters ; but on the contrary, we do 
not see how we should materially alte; 
our plan of instruction, or our course of 
conduct, mm case the same number of 
children belonging to Christian parents 
should be committed to our care. Judg- 
ing from what we already experience, 
and what we may with confidence an- 
ticipate, we consider our boarding 
school as holding the second place in 
the system of means, which are to be 
used for the conversion of this people ; 
as second only to the stated preaching 
of the Gospel. You, Dear Sir, can 
readily estimate the probable advan- 
tages to the cause of Christianity, from 
the christian education of fifty youth 
on heathen ground, in circumstances 
which almost entirely free them from 
the baneful influence of idolatry. Our 
boarding schools are giving shape to 
all the other schools connected with 
our stations. The progress which our 
boys have made, his become a power- 
ful stimulus to many who attend our 
day schools. Several boys of the first 
families around us, whose parents 
would not permit them to eat on land 
occupied by Christians, spend most 0: 
their time, day and night, upon our 
premises, that they may enjoy equal 
advantages, and make equal progress 
with our boarders. 

We are very desirous that this sub: 
ject should be distinetly before the A- 
merican churches. We wish them lo 
know, and attentively to consider, the 
peculiar advantages with which the 
state of this people furnishes them for 
the exercise of their charity. 

In the first place this is a very poo 
people. To their poverty we are great 
ly indebted for the success we have 
had in obtaining boarding schools, and 
for the influence we have among 
the people, by which many have been 
brought within the sound of the Gu> 
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e|, We therefore confidently believe, 
that their poverty will, in the provi- 
dence of God, be made the occasion of 
many of them receiving the unsearcha- 
ple riches of divine grace. 

Probably in no part of the heathen 
world can children be supported and 
educated in a decent, comfortable 
mode of living, so cheap as in this dis- 
trict. We repeat now with confidence 
what we ventured to conjecture three 
years ago, that $12 are sufficient for the 
annual support of boys from 6 to 15 
yearsofage. Though we have labour- 
od a long time without success, to ob- 
tain boys to be educated, such is the 
change that has taken place in the 
minds of the people, that as many 
children could now easily be obtained 
as we can find means and aecommoda- 
tions to support. 

Considering the rank and influence 
which females ought to hold in every 
society, and the well known state of 
degradation in which they are held in 
this, as well as in every idolatrous 
country, your mind, and the minds of 
the Christian public will at once be 
deeply impressed with the importance 
and utility of Female Charity Boarding 
Schools. The obstacles to such we 
have found to be very great. Some- 
times we have thought them to be in- 
superable. But we are now greatly 
encouraged on the subject, by our 
present success and future prospects. 
We have at present nine girls who re- 
side in our houses, and eat on our 
premises. ‘These are taught household 
affairs, sewing, reading, &c. About 
thesame number occasionally attend the 
day school at Tillipally. We are there- 
fore greatly encouraged on this subject 
to hope that we shall succeed in ob- 
taining as many promising girls as we 
shall be able to support. In taking 
these girls, we make no compromise 
whatever on the subject of idolatry, ex- 
cepting that they eat in a separate 
ouilding. They, however, ask a chris- 
lan blessing upon their food. 

On the subject of giving christian 
names to these children, we wish the 
public in America to know, that in 
Ceylon no evil whatever can result 
irom the practice. The heathen chil- 
dren received into the government 
school at Jaffnapatam receive christian 
names, Such boys are known among 
the heathen by their old names, and 
among Europeans by their new ones. 
‘toften happens, for various reasons, 


that persons among the heathen are 
called by names different from those 
which are registered. Most of the 
children around us bear the names of 
imaginary deities and devils, which are 
held in high veneration by the people ; 
and they are usuaily much pleased 
with their new names which we give 
them, since they consider them as _ to- 
Kens of our approbation, and a sort of 
pledge that we regard them in some 
sense as our children. And let it not 
be thought the subject of naming cbil- 
dren is void of interest to us. What, 
Dear Sir, can be a better, what in our 
minds can be so good, a substitute for 
the society of beloved brethren, sisters, 
and friends, whom we have ‘eft behind, 
as the presence of a circle of young 
men and women bearing their names. 
snatched from the ignorance and mise- 
ry of idolatry through their instrumen- 
tality, and placed in circumstances 
favourable for cultivating the same 
virtues, which our friends possess.— 
Surely in the countenances of such na- 
tive children we shall recognize our 
American friends saying to us, in the 
language of encouragement and exhor- 
tation, “Go on; be courageous; we 
are ready to support you with the aid 
of names, and with the assistance of 
property.” 

The facility of supporting children 
here forms but one of the strong claims 
which this people have upon the chari- 
ty of the American public. Within a 
short time we have had five or six 
pressing requests to establish free 
schools in the neighbouring villages, 
where yet there are none. The 
monthly expense of such schools, af- 
ter-suitable buildings are prepared, is 
from $1,50 to $2. We have now 15 
such schools, and they mighe easily be 
greatly multiplied. Applications have 
also been made from other parishes, 
that missionaries would come and es- 
tablish themselves among the people, 
as we have done at Tillipally and Bat- 
ticotta. And we may say generally, 
that our influence ard missionary ope- 
rations, which were at first feared and 
dreaded, are now welcomed by many 
and sought after by some. Think not, 
however, from this that the people are 
hungry for the bread of life. No, dear 
Sir, they are stout hearted idolaters, 
and bear striking marks of their captiv- 
ity to Satan. They wish us to take 
their children, to establish schools, and 
to come and dwell among them, partly 
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on account of their poverty, and part- 
ly because their eyes are open to see 
some of the worldly advantages which 
result to them fromm our mission. But 
though their sordid motives of worldly 
gain, become tie meaus of opening the 
way for publishing the Gospel amoung 
them, we may confidently indulge the 
hope, that many will learn by bappy 
experience, that temporal advantages 
rank lowest among those blessings 
which Christianity ever carries in her 
train. 

We have now more health and 
strength than in months past. We 
have, in some degree, got tnrough with 
the pressure and expense of building, 
and the drudgery of learning a new 
language. We might therefore super- 
intend a few more schools, take more 
children, and in other respects enlarge 
our missionary plans. But we dare 
not further hazard the consequences, 
of involving tbe mission in debt. We 
look to Ainerica with great anxiety for 
adequate supplies. We wish to tell 
you more distinctly iow much our 
hearts are pained within us, on wit- 
nessing the forlorn state of many chil- 
dren around us. More than twenty, 
principally orphans, many of whom 
appear to be in a starving condition, 
have appeared at our doors, entreating, 
oftentimes with tears, that we would 
receive them to our boarding school ; 
but whom we have been compelled to 
reject for the want of means to support 
them. Thus these miserable objects 
are cast back again upon the world, 
some probably to perish in the streets, 
others to drag out a long and misera- 
ble existence in poverty, and all to 
live in the darkness of idolatry till they 
go down to the regions of death. It 
is an awfully interesting inquiry with 
us to know in whose skirts the blood 
of these souls will be found. We see 
their misery. We know, that by the 
assistance of a few dollars we could 
snatch them from their present cir- 
cumstances, and point them to Jesus 
the Redeemer of men. Even since 
this letter has been on hand, a boy a- 
bout six years old, an orphan entirely 
naked has been brought by a distant 
relation and urged upon us; but to 
whom we could only say, “ we have 
30 many already, that we have no 
room for more.” Consequently he 
was taken away. But again to-day, 
amidst the heavy showers of rain he 
presents himself at our doors, and 
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seems to say, that his claims upon oy, 
charity are not to be resisted, The 
language of our hearts to him is, that 
he may tarry with us for the present 
till we can present his case to ow 
churches, and learn whether there pp 
any there whuse bowels of compassiyn 
will prompt them to extend the hang 
of charity to such as he ;—whether 
there be any there, who, if this staryine 
wanderer were a son of theirs, would 
think it our duty to welcome him te 
our dweiling, or exert ourselves in his 
behalf. ‘Though the parents of this 
boy live not io America, let all who 
are parents there consider, that he jg 
their brother’s and their sister’s son. 

Connected with both stations we 
have 15 schools containing about 700 
children. In this number are included 
48 boys and nine girls, who are sup- 
ported in our boarding schools. Ma- 
uy of the remarks in this letter on the 
subject of schools and taking children 
to be supported, do not apply with e- 
qual force to both stations. One ob- 
vious reason Is, that missionary labours 
were not commenced so soon at one as 
at the other. 

Our course of preaching at present 
is the same as heretofore. We are 
happy to say, that the number of per- 
sons who have of late attended at our 
stations on sabbath mornings, has been 
greater than at any former period. 

The frequent receipt of letters from 
you would be a source of high gratifi- 
cation and encouragement, and the 
contents of them could not fail of hav- 
ing a favourable bearing upon our mis- 
sionary operations. 

Requesting your prayers and the 
prayers of the churches in America, 
that the blessing of God may rest upon 
us and on the heathen around us ; that 
we may be richly endued with every 
missionary qualification, and especially 
that utterance may be given unto US, 
that we may open our mouths boldly 
to make known the mystery of the 
Gospel, we subscribe ourselves, Yours; 
iu the bonds of Christian affection, 

James RicwarDs, 
Bensamin C. MEIGS, 
Danrev Poor. 


Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. 


Extracts from the Journal of the Mis 
sion at Brainerd. 


(Continued from page 274.) 
January 20,—Brother Butrick ana 
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David Brown returned from Knoxville. 
hey have Deen detaised longer than 
they at first expected ; have made 
came addition to their manuseript for 
the Cherokee spelling book, and got 
4 printed. The people of Knoxville 
od Maryville received them very 
kindly, and entertained then free of 
expense while there. Rev. George 
Erskine, (a man of colour,) belonging 
+» the Presbytery of E. Tennessee, 
came from Knoxville with brother B. 
to make us a visit. 

Brother Chamberlain left Brainerd 
this morning to visit brother Hall at 
Tallony, and attend to some business 
i preparation for a school there. 

The United States’? Agent informs 
vs that the Osage bov is placed with 
us by order of government, and cannot 
ho removed exeept bythe same au- 
thority. He also says, there is a fine 
Creek boy in the upper part of this na- 
tion, who was made captive by the 
(Cherokees in the late Creek war; and 
he will obtain him for us, if we will 
iake him. 

21. On examining the corn in the 
presence of the owner, it was agreed 
to take it into the ware-house (serting 
out the poorest,) and see what effect 
time will have upon it. He engages to 
make good all loss. 

Sabbath, 22.—Our coloured brother 
preached to great satisfaction, and we 
hope not without profit to the hearers. 

25. Had considerable conversation 
by an interpreter with a Cherokee, 
who came about 60 miles to place a 
son under our care. From his dress, 
general deportment, and conversation, 
he appears to rani high in natural in- 
tellect, and much above the ordinary 
class of his people in improvement.--- 
He gave very serious attention, while 
we talked to him on the subject of re- 
ligion and a future state. Gn being 
asked what his views had been on this 
subject, he answered, that he was a 
child; and until what he had now 
heard from us, he had never attained 
any ideas concerning these things more 
thao when he was a little child. He 
Was then asked, what had been his 
thoughts respecting the Good Spirit, 
our Creator ? He answered, the same 
that they had been on other subjecis 
of our conversation. He had thought 
but little about it, and knew not!) 
more than when a child. Said be we 
very glad to hear what we had toa!d 
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him, should think much upon it, and 
never forget it. 

Similar to this is the statement 
of must with whom we have convers- 
ed, so far as they appear to give a frank 
disclosure of the darkness of their 
minds. How deplorable must be the 
state of an immortal seul shrouded ia 
such darkness! Quick to perceive and 
distinguish in all things that come with- 
in sight of the eye; sagacivus in all 
subjects pertaining to time and sense ; 
yet hastening te an eternal state of ex- 
istence with scarce a thought about it, 
and without one correct idea conucern- 
ing what that state willbe, or what 
constitutes a happy preparation for 
it. Thousands of such are in the bo- 
som of the United States, surrounded 
on every side by a population called 
Christian. 

It has been said and thought by ma- 
ny, that itis not in our power to in- 
struct them. This is now demonstra- 
ted to be incerrect. They are willing 
to be taught ; they ask for instruction. 
And if we do not teach them, their 
blood may justly be required at our 
hands. 

o%. Our hearts were gladdened by the 
reception of a fine looking Creek boy, ap- 
parently about ten or eleven years old, 
who has been several years a captive in 
this nation, and is now liberated by the 
United States’ Agent, and by him placed 
under ourcare. The Agent writes, ‘he 
is avery fine child of nature. I find that 
he bas a sound mind in a sound bedy, 
which only wants cultivation to make bim 
one day a very useful member of the great 
community, and especially of the tribe to 
which he belongs. His Indian name is 
very difficult to pronounce or to write; 
and ashe is now beginning a rational ex- 
istence, | have given hima name, which 
in time may be tound to be appropriate 
Lhave named him Joseph. If agreeable 
to you, IT wish he may retain that name, 
to which you may perhaps think proper to 
adda suraame. It is not improbable, that 
I shali obtaiti one or two more Creek chil- 
dren.” 

Thus, in the good providence of God, 
are collected in this one family the chil- 
dren of three different tribes. The Lord 
grant, that they may yet be instrumental 
of bringing their several tribes to the 
knowledge of that one and only Saviour, 
in whom the whole family of the redeem- 
ed in heaven and earth are named. 

G A respectable Cherokee called to in- 
vite one of the missionaries to ride out to- 
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al deportment, and at times manifest a se- 
rious attention to religion. We readily 
accepted the invitation 

10. Brother Butrick, accompanied by 

some young people of the mission family 
and schvol, went out to attend the wed- 
ding. 
16. Brother Conger returned. He has 
engaged two carpenters, and labourers, 
who are expected soon. He saw the 
Agent, and mentioned to him that we pro- 
posed to add the surname of Meigs to that 
of Joseph which he had given the Creek 
boy. The Agent was pleased with it. 

Saturday 19. After preparatory lecture, 
John Arch, who has continued to give in- 
creasing evidence of piety, was examined 
in respect to his general knowledge ol 
Christian doctrines, and especially of the 
nature and design of baptism. The church 
being satisfied on these points, voted 
unanimously, thathe be admitted to bap- 
tism to-morrow, previous to the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s supper. 

Sabbath 20. After sermon, John Arch 
was baptised, according to the vote of ves- 
terday. He received the ordinance with 
great solemnity and apparent joy. When 
we consider the manner of his coming to 
us, but litthe more than a year ago, from 
the most distant and most ignorant part of 
the tribe, without any one to encourage 
him, having barely heard that there were 
people here that would teach him,—add- 
ed to his diligence in the study of science 
and theology, the progress he has made, 
and his apparent devotedness to God,—we 
are led to hope, that he may in due time 
prove a blessing to the church and _ his 
people. 

24. Milo Hoyt and Lydia Lowry, were 
united in the solemn covenant of matri- 
mony at our usual place of public wor- 
ship, inthe presence of the mission family, 
children, and some neighbours. 

26. Dr. Strong, of Knoxville, Ten. came 
into the nation to visit the school. 

28. Dr. Streng left us, having expressed 
inuch satisfaction in the progress of the 
children and the general concerns of the 
inission. 

March 3. The Rev. Mr. Stewart, a li- 
eensed preacher from the South Carolina 
Presbytery, now on his return from a mis- 
sion in Alabama, called to make us a visit. 
He preached vesterdey in the nation near 
fort Armstrong ; found the people very 
Attentive to a missionary, willing to hear, 
and anxious for a school. ‘Lhey told him, 
that they had applied to us several times 
tora school, and intended in atew days to 
send again. He thinks that situation a 
very eligible one for a local school. 

6. Mr. Stewart left us early to pursue 
his journey homeward. He said he had 
travelled sixty miles out of his way to visit 
this establishment, and felt well paid. 

11. Brother Butrick, having John Arch 
in company, left us, expecting to preach 
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to-morrow at Brother Hicks’, then to 20 
down to Creek path, and if circumstances 
appear favourable, to make preparations 
to commence a local school as soon ag 
possible. As brother Batrick bas sneyy 
much time, and made very cousideraile 
progress in the study of the language, tha, 
he might be better prepared to act as ay 
evangelist among this people, and as a 
wide door is opened for his usefulness jp, 
that office, we hope and pray, that some 
one qualified with gifts and grace for a 
schoo] teacher, and who is willing to de. 
vote himseli to that service, wiil soon je 
sent to occupy the place brother B. is now 
taking. Noris it one school-master only 
that we desire. Numbers might now fing 
immediate employ, were they disposed to 
enter this whitened field. 

Brother Vail returned from father Garp. 
bol’s, having been detained there by high 
water, from the 5th inst. He left brother 
aud sister Conger there ; they being de. 
tained by ber ill health. Before her de- 
parture she had severe il turns, and had 
not fully recovered from the last of them 
when they left us. Brother V. left he: 
convalescent, and they expected she 
would be able to return in two or three 
days. 

Sab. 12. Inthe morning prayer meet- 
ing we were enlivened by the fervent sup- 
plications of David Brown. After prayer 
meeting, he, together with Catharine, and 
our aged sister McDonald, collected a lit- 
tle group of their people, who had come 
tospend the Sabbath with us, and held a 
relisious conference with prayer and 
praise allin the Cherokee tongue ; none 
but David and the two sisters understand 
ing the English. 

Mr. J. Ross, who has lately returned 
from fort Armstrong, says tbe people in 
that vicinity again spoke to him on the 
subject of a school. ‘They are quite anx- 
ious for it; and he thinks a number sufli- 
cient for a good school might be collected, 
who would board with their parents 0! 
friends. 

We know not what to do in regard te 
this place. The people may think thei 
claims quite equal, if not superiour, to 
those of Creek Path. We have no one 
that can possibly be spared to go to them, 
except Milo Hoyt, and bis assistance here 
is much needed.* ; 

15. Crossing the Chickamaugah with a 
wagvon load of corn, the boat was driven 
by the current with such violence against 
atree, as to throw the horses out of it.— 
Their hinder parts being kept upon the 


* Tl was subsequently determined by tne 
brethren, that Milo Hoyt and his wife should 
remove to the neighbourhood of Forl Arm- 
strong, jor the purpose of teaching @ schoo 
till they could be relieved by another teach: 
er, and he restored to their present station 1” 
the mission fumily —Pan 
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edve of the boat by the harness, their 
heads were plunged under water ; and be- 
‘ore they could possibly be extricated, one 
of them, a fine mare from New-Jersey, 
was drowned. 

———~ 


4 Narrative of the State of Religion 
within the bounds of the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcnu: and of the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Vew-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Proper, and of 
the General Convention of Vermont, 
during the last year, delivered at 
Philudelphia, May, 1820. 


The church is the house of the liv- 
ing God. For this church Christ died: 
in this church God dwells. It was 
erected to be a lasting monument of 
the richness of his grace and the great- 
ness of his power. Its preservation is 
the dearest care of providence, its in- 
crease is the riches of the world, and 
its final consummation shall be the 
wonder and the praise of heaven. The 
presence of this church is the best safe- 
suard of nations, and its growth and 
stability the surest pledge of their pros- 
perity and strength. It has pleased 
God to place an important section of 
this his church in our favoured land ; 
aud whether as christians or as patriots, 
we have a deep concern in whatever 
affects its welfare. 

Of the church of God in these Uni- 
ted States, that portion under the care 
ofthe General Assembly constitutes a 
large and in every point of view a high- 
ly important part. Extending already 
over almostevery portion of the Union, 
and going on to increase with a rapidi- 
ty continually augmenting, it presents 
to the contemplative mind a spectacle 
of the deepest interest, and to the chris- 
tian heart an object of the most solemn 
and solicitous regard. 

From the general view of the state 
of our church presented to the Assem- 
bly at its present meeting, we perceive 
that the numbers within its commun- 
ion are increasing daily. Entirechureh- 
es, and that in Jarge numbers, are year- 
ly added to those already formed ; 
While, at the same time, these latter 
have, in some cases, more than doubled 
the number of their members within a 
single year. We are gratified to ob- 
serve a growing attachment to Pres- 
byterian church government: and we 
feyoice to believe that this has been 
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produced by the benign influence of 
that form of government on the pres- 
ervation of order and peace, and its 
happy adaptation to the genius and 
habits of the American people. The 
evidences of ministerial fidelity and 
zeal exhibited by the state of our con- 
gregations generally, afford an encour- 
aging ground of hope for the interests 
of truth and righteousness throughout 
our land. But what greatly strength- 
ens that hope, and gives it the aspect 
of moral certainty, is the deep and gen- 
eral conviction which begins to per- 
vade the church on the subject of min- 
isterial education. Christians are at 
last awaking to that vital interest of 
gospel truth, the providing and perpet- 
uating in the church (so far as this be- 
longs to human means,) of a well fur- 
nished and able ministry. Societies 
with this design are formed, or form- 
ing, in every part of our connection : 
the hand of encouragement begins to 
be extended to youthful piety and ar- 
dour; and many a mind of genius and 
of power, which would have been ut- 
terly lost to the church’s service, is now 
rescued from ignorance and obscurity, 
and rapidly fitting for the most impor- 
tant stations in ber public weal. Our 
Seminary at Princeton has numbered 
within the past year seventy students, 
and many more are In training through- 
out the church, with an ultimate view 
of entering the Seminary. That in- 
valuable school of sacred learning ex- 
hibits whatever of piety and of promise 
its most ardent friends could reasona- 
bly expect, and the students who have 
gone forth from it have already proved 
blessings to the church. The Educa- 
tidn Society in the western Presbyte- 
ries of New-York, and the General 
Board of Education organized under 
the inspection of the General Assem- 
bly, have eminently contributed to the 
furtherance of this sacred cause : while 
the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit on 
more than one of our Colleges, gives 
cheering evidence that it is a cause 
which receives the notice and enjoys 
the smiles of Zion’s King. In Union 
College, from twenty-five to thirty stu- 
dents have within the year become the 
hopeful subjects of converting grace: 
In the College of Athens, in Ohio, 
twelve have been added to the number 
before pious, making that number up- 
wards of thirty: Hamilton College 
contains fifty young men who are sap 
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posed by its President to be religious- 
ly impressed: and we are happy to 
learn from our eastern brethren, that 
Dartmouth College exhibits much se- 
riousness, and that in Williams Col- 
lege more than halt of the entire num- 
ver of its members are preparing to 
enter on theological studies. Among 
this extensive corps of the future ser- 
vants of the cross, let us not forget 
about thirty students in the Mission 
School. at Corpwall, in Connecticut, 
and seven in the African School at Per- 
cipany, in New-Jersey ; the former 
are children of various heathen coun- 
tries, the gift of a very marked and af- 
fecting g provide nce to the christians of 
Aueres. and are destiued to return to 
the shores and to the forests from 
which they wandered, richly laden 
with good for their native land; the 
latter are descendants of Africa, and 
hope, one day, to bring to their much 
injured mother, with the tears and con- 
fessions of America, her offering of re- 


compense in the Gospel of the Son of 


God. 

But besides education directly min- 
isterial, the Assembly are rejoiced to 
observe that religious instruction In 
general continues to be Increasingly 
provided for the youth of the church. 
Bible classes are multip ying, and can 
never multiply too much: while Sab- 
bath Schools, one of the happiest in- 
ventions of the age, are every wiirere 
extending their benign efieets beth on 
the teachers and the taugh t. New- 
York contains nearly eighty of these 
schools, and educates Psst pipe thou- 
sand scholars; Philadelphia about four- 
teen thousand, Baltimore about e:cht 
thousand, and other cities in propor- 
tion. Nor ean we forbear to mention. 
that within one of our Presbytevies the 
opportunity for the reception of reii- 
gious instruction, afforde d by these lit- 
tle nurseries of truth, has been embra- 
eed by many members of the Romish 
communion, Who were prohibited from 
entering a Protestant place of wor- 
ship. 

That spirit of multiform benevolence 
which so eminently marks the presefit 
era throughout christendom, has of 
late, addressed its compas: jonate re- 
gard to the condition of our seamen. 
Not only have tracts and bilies been 
distributed In numbers amony our ship- 
ping, but places of worship have been 
openc ‘din our Atlantic cities expressly 
for the use of sailors and their families. 


The result has been gr: itifying beyond 
the most sanguine hope. Not only 
have that too ‘long neglected class oj 
men shewn themselves sensible of thi: 
mark of Christian remembrance, and 
willing to attend on public ordisances 
(a privilege from which they thought 
themselves In a great measure exclud. 
ed by their dress and appearance,) bu 
they have listened with deep earnest 
ness to the word preached to them: 
tears have Howed over thelr hardy 
cheeks, and hearts which no bards ships 
could move, nor storms appal, have 
been broken and melted under the 
Gospel’s gentle voice. The gratitude 
and affection they manifest toward 
their relizious teachers, and the solici- 
tude they ev ince for further instruction 
and an interest in the prayers of Chris. 
tian people, are truly affecting, and 
pungently rebuke the luke-warmness 
and apathy of those detter taught and 
more high ly favoured. The effect 
upon their moral habits is immediate 
and striking, and has drawn express- 
ions of the utmost astonishment trom 
their former employers. The Assem- 
biv would suggest whether these men 
might not be ‘made of essential use in 
the diitusion of the Scriptures, and the 
furtherance of the Missionary cause. 
The Missionary spirit is another dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the age. 
Dissolving the worst rigours of secta- 
nan bizotry, the spirit of missions, 
which is emphatiesily the spirit of 
heaven, has directed towards the mis 
eries of perishing millions, that zeal 
which had heen worse than wasting it- 
seliin contests between the members 
of Christ. The Assembly witnessed 
with exultation the triumph of this 
spirit in the formation, three years 
since, of the United F oreign Mlissiona- 
ry Society; and they now rejoice in 
being able to state, that the exertions 
of tiat Society, have, at length, pro- 
Guced a mission which, from the 
marked circumstances of Providence 
in pre pel its way, the spirit of de- 
voted zeal which distinguishes its 
members, and the abundant prayers 
and offerings of God’s people which 
have thus far accompanied its -_ 
bids fair for accomplishing the greates 
aud happiest effects. A mission “ne 
ly COrnsis ting of seventeen adults ab (i 
four ch ildrer Ds und containing two or 
dained ministers, a physician, and @ 
number of nid 3S persons ac quainted 
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arts, have taken their departure for 
the Arkansaw River, with the design 
of forming a permanent missionary es- 
tablishment among the Osage tribe of 
{ndians. The Chiefs of the tribe ap- 
»rove and invite the mission, and the 
* sternal smiles of our general Govern- 
nent have encourages a design so di- 
rec lly calculated to promote their civil- 
zation and moral improvement. 

But while regarding on one hand the 
much injured Aborigines of our own 

land, the church has not been unmind- 

ful. on the other, of a race among us 
who have a claim no less imperious to 
our compassion and our prayers. The 

Colonization Society have at length 
enjoyed the long wished for eratifica- 
tion of seeing a “ship depart trom the 
American co vast, bearing to Africa a 
company of her descendants, enlight- 
ened and free, and destined, as they 
hope, to provide upon her benighte d 
shores, a sanctuary both for liberty and 

truth. The ship was sent out by cOV- 
ernment and accompanied by an arm- 
ed vessel for her pretection. She has 
safely reached Sierra Leone, on her 
way to Sherbro, which is contempla- 
ted as the site of the proposed colony. 

The Assembly, while contemplating 
these efforts abroad, think it right to 
add, the condition of slaves in several 
districts of our own country, is not 
without circumstances which in some 
measure relieve the picture of their 
general condition. Their religious ed- 
ication Is, In some eases, assiduously 
attended to; they worship in the fam- 
ilies of Christian masters; and num- 
bers of them yive the clearest evidence 
of being Christians themselves. Some 
of cur Southern churches contain in 
their communion, some three, and 
come four hundred slaves. 

The cause of Domestic missions 
continues to receive that assiduous at- 
tentien which its importance to our 
country so imperiously demands. — 
The settlements on our extended fron- 
ner, and the destitute parts of our 
country in general, have received 
large amount of mission: ry labour.— 
Yet itis with equal pam and surprise 
the Ass sembly are compelled to state, 
that althoueh the #eld for such labour 
has, during the vear, been widely ex- 
‘end ‘d, the funds of the Board, instead 
ofa proportionate increase, have ex- 

lenced an alas ‘ming declension—in- 

m uch that a less ; amount by one fifth 

Mussionery service must be distribu- 


ted this year than was the last. The 
regret that the plan proposed by the 
last Assembly for the formation of 
societies auxiliary to the Board has 
operated in a manner very diflerent 
from what was contemplated; and 
they earnestly exhort the Presbyteries 
which have taken this auxiliary form 
to use their most assiduous efforts that 
the collection for the general fund of 
the Board shall not be impaired by 
that arrangement. 

We now turn to a subject which a- 
wakes the liveliest emotion in every 
christian bosom, the subject of reli- 
gious revivals. If religion be, as it 
doubtless is, the highest interest and 
best happiness of man, the extension of 
its influence and the augmentation of 
its power, must constitute the most In- 
valuable of all human blessings. The 
enemy of genuine revivals of religion 
cannot be the friend of man, and “has 
little reason te account himself the 
child of God. [tis with gratitude and 
heart-felt joy the Assembly are enabled 
to declare that on this subject the past 
has been a year of signal and almost 
unprecedented merey. So extensive 
indeed, is the general region, and so 
multiplied the peculiar spots in if, 
which have felt this blessing that we 
are at a loss to particularize. Between 
seventy and eighty churches are men- 


tioned individually in the reports of 


their respective Presbyteries as having 
been visited with special seasons of re- 
freshing from the presence of God.— 


The most copious of these effusions of 


the spirit have been experienced with- 


in the bounds of the Presbyteries of 


Onondaga, Oneida, Otsego, Albany, 
North River, Hudson, Jersey and 
Grand river. Of the congregations 
within these portions of the Church 
those which appear to have been the 
most eminently blessed «re those of 
Homer and Smithfield in the Presbyt 
ery of Oaondaga ; Geneva in the Pres- 
bytery of Geneva; Utica, Whitesboro, 
New Hartford and Clinton in the Pres- 
bytery of Oneida; Cooperstown, 
Sherburne and Pleasant Valley tn the 
Presbytery of Otsego ; Stillwater, 
Malta, Ballston, Galway, Schenectady 
and Amsterdam, in that of Albany; 
Pleasant Valley and Marlboro, in the 
presbytery of North River; Hope well 
inthe Presbytery of Hudson ; Eixa- 
bethtown in Jerse 'y Presbytery ; and 
Jamestown and Ellicott in the Pres- 


bytery of Erie. While in the Pres- 
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bytery of Grand River, no less than fif- 
teen contiguous towns have felt these 
qguickenmg visitations of the Spirit of 
Giod. In some of the congregations 
enumerated above one hundred mem- 
bers have been added to a single com- 
munioi, 

The general characteristics whieh 
seem to have marked these revivals of 
religion, are a deep and solemn still- 
ness—pungent and humbling convic- 
tion of sin—an insatiable thirst for so- 
cial religious exercises—a_ spirit of im- 
portunate and persevering prayer—an 
ardent concern for the welfare of oth- 
ers—and a general zeal for the cause 
of truth and the interests of religion. 
The blessing has fallen on persons of 
allages and of all conditions; nor has 
it been confined to those of any one re- 
ligious denomination. The advocates 
of error, as well as tie slaves of vice, 
have feltits power and demonstrated 
its effects; the Universalist bas aban- 
doned his failacious dependence ; tue 
Socinian has owned the divinity of Je- 
sus; the Deist hs bowed to the inspi- 
ration of the Bible; and even the a- 
vowed and hardened Atheist has fall- 
en before the throne of God.— 
Strifes and animosities have suddenly 
disappeared: drunkards and gamblers 
have been effectually ceformed; and 
many of the abandoned and profane 
converted into blessings and ornaments 
of society. These glorious displays of 
grace and power have for the most 
part had this general impress of Jeho- 
vah’s work, that their beginnings have 
been small and seemingly insignificant. 
Ap obsenre prayer meeting, thialy at- 
tended by some of the humblest and 
poorest of the Lord’s people, or a 
small and forgotten country school, has 
often been chosen as the theatre on 
which the operations of his Spirit have 
been first perceived: while, in’ other 
cases, the meeting of parents with their 
baptized children, has been honoured 
of God for the pouring out of his rich- 
est blessing upon both. [on some of the 
Churches days of fasting and prayer 
have been observed for the express 
purpose of seeking a revival; and in 
many instances such seasons of ardent 
and united supplication have at length 
received an evident answer from on 
high. 

The spirit of active and inventive be- 
nevolence, a benevolence which seems 


to seek and to watch for new forms of 


human wantand ofsatlertag only that it 


(Jung, 


may meet them with new forms of pity 
and of aid, continues to make the peri. 
od in which we live, and, notwithstand 
ing the pressure of the times, in a very 
honourable degree to characterize oy, 
beloved and happy land. Female 
hearts and hands take, as heretofore a 
prominent share ta all these works of 
love. So many indeed are the assogj- 
ations throughout our country for hu- 
mane and pious purposes of every 
form, that charity, where it has but a 
solitary offering, is almost bewildered 
in its choice. Among the institutions 
of this kind to which the past year has 
given birth the assembly notice with 
pleasure the establishment of a schoo! 
lately formed in Philadelphia and 
which is now the third in our country, 
for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

The Bible cause is flourishing. The 
late annual meeting of the American 
Bible Seciety presented a report which 
is calculated to gladden the heart of ev- 
ery believer. This noble institution 
continues increasingly to unite the af- 
fections and concentrate the efforts of 
christians of every name, and to evince 
the same spirit of enlarged philanthro- 
py and of vigorous enterprize which so 
gloriously distinguish the parent socie- 
ty in Britain. May its means become 
as great as its plans are extensive, and 
its efforts like its wishes know no 
bound but the limits of the world. 

From communications made by del- 
egates from the General Associations 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New-Hampshire, and the general Con- 
vention of Vermont, the Assembly are 
happy to learn that the Redeemer’s 
cause continues to flourish among ou! 
eastern brethren. Many of the church- 
es in their respective connexions have 
been visited wich the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit. The Theologica! 
Seminary at Andover is represented as 
in a flourishing condition, and the spirt 
of christian benevolence as increasing. 

In closing this report the Assembly 
congratulate the churches on the 1n- 
creasing proofs of the divine goodness 
which have been experienced through 
the last year; they are not indeed 
without many reasons for humiliation, 
especially in the prevalence of intem- 
perance in some of the districts of our 
country and the prevalence of luke- 
warmness in others; but though hu- 
man sinfulness be but too conspicuous, 
divine merey is paramount throughout 
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the scene. Yet, while they cannot but 
turn an eye of serene satisfaction on 
the growing strength and spiritual pros- 

erity of that religious society over 
which they preside, they earnestly de- 
precate that strength should tempt us 
fo presumption, or prosperity to pride. 
The extent of our commupdion, while it 
necessarily increases our influence asa 
body, exposes us to many countervail- 
ing evils. If the demon of party 
should ever haunt our councils ; 1f sec- 
tional jealousies should hereafter arise 
to divide ourstrength ; if,in wordy con- 
test about what the gospel is, we should 
forget the charity and lose the influ- 
ence of the gospel itself; or if, in seek- 
ing charity we sacrifice truth ;—this 
charch, great, and wide and flourishing 
as itis, may become a great and a wide 
desolation, a spiritual ruin; wasted by 
error and dilapidated by decay, our 
children may have to lift up their hands 
over its departed glory and exclaim, 
“Alas, that great city!” That this 
melancholy fate (a fate which has al- 
ready passed on many a church as con- 
fident of perpetuity as we can be) shall 
never be the lot of the Presbyterian 
Church in these United States, the As- 
sembly confidently hope; but their 
hope rests not on man but on God.— 
The period of the world, the voice of 
prophecy, the aspects of providence, 
the relative situation of our country, 
allseem unitedly to point to a future 
glory of Zion upon our shores ; yet in 
the soul-cheering prospect, let us not 
forget present duty, nor lose sight of 
our absolute dependence upon God ; 
but with meek hope and chastened joy 
let us watch, let us labour, but above 
all let us pray. 

Published by order of the General 
Assembly. 

Attest, 
Witiram Nett, State Clerk. 
Philadelphia, May, 1820. 
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HUMILIATION, THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
ruan Church, to the Churches under 
their cure. 


Whereas, it is the duty of all mento ac- 
knowledge God in all the dispensations of 
us providence, and it is peculiarly incum- 
bent on christians to observe the ways of 
divine goodness, and the dealings ot God 
° his church: Whereas, in the present 


inixed state of things, wherein mercies 
and judgments are mysteriously mingled 
in the administrations of Providence, there 
is in the most afflictive circumstances 
much cause for thanksgiving and praise 
and in the highest prosperity much reason 
for humiliation and mourning: And, 
Whereas, in the present day there are ma- 
ny remarkable traits in the character oi 
Divine Providence calling for particular 
observation, and many events in the 
church that may well e:gage the most se- 
rious attention of every christian; espe- 
cially as it has pleased God to visit our 
country with great and unexampled pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, deeply affecting 
the condition of all classes of persons, and 
the interests of the various institutions of 
pious benevolence among us; and at the 
same time to fill our land with abundance 
of food for man and beast; as it has also 
pleased him to pour ont his Holy Spirit on 
many parts of Zion, and to cause, as we 
hope, a great ingathering of souls, and yet 
to leave many parts unvisited, to allow 
divisions and jealousies still to prevail 
among the professed disciples of the 
Lord :— 

Therefore it is recommended to all the 
churches under our care, to set apart the 
last Thursday in August next, as a day of 
humiliation, thanksgiving, and prayer, par- 
ticularly to observe the ways of Provi- 
dence, and the dispensations of grace, to 
abstain from all unnecessary labour, and 
worldly care on that day, to assemble in 
their places of worship, and with united 
heart and voice to render thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the blessings of his 
providence, and for the effusion of lis Ho- 
ly Spirit. And also, to humble themselves 
before him for their sins, to beseech him 
to overrule the dispensation of his Provi- 
dence for his own glory, the good of the 
church, and the prosperity of our common 
country ; and to plead with him that he 
may visit his church in the fulness of his 
mercy, may heal all divisions, remove ev- 
ery cause of offence, banish all error, and 
so give efficacy tothe word of truth, that 
every Where christians may be edified and 
strengthened, may walk together in love, 
and in all things adorn the doctrine of our 
Saviour; and that those who are afar off 
may be brought nigh by the blood of 
Christ, and the whole earth be filled with 
the knowledge of God. 

Signed by order of the General As 
sembly, 

; Joun M‘Dowrnrs, Moderator. 

Philadelphia, June 1, is20. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Extracts of Correspondence. 


Remarks by the Rev. William Jowett, sub- 
mitted tothe Committee of the Malta £i- 
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ble Sociely on hisreturn from the Levant. 
Malia, Vovember 4, Isl. 


Igypt, as having fallen under my more 
immediate observations, claims the first 
place. 

Here we behold, though in cireumstan- 
ces of great depression and i ignorance, one 
body of professing C hristians more nu- 
merous than the rest, occupying a line of 
country not less than 500 miles in length, 
and extending their influence southward, 
beyond the deserts of Nubia and Senna, 
into a considerable part of Abyssinia. 

Identified by name with Egypt, and 
possessing much influence from their hab- 
its of business and trom the knowledge of 
the language long since imposed upon 
them by their conquerors, the apes may 
certainly be considered as the dominant 
christian church of these parts. There 
are, however, many Greeks whose Patri- 
arch resides at Cairo; the influence of 
this church ts acknowledge -d also in a part 
of Abyssinia: otherwise they have no 
churches south ot Cairo, but consider their 


jurisdiction to reach to Alexandria, Roset- 


ta, Damietta, Suez, Candia, Tunis, and 
aripoli, in the west; at all which piaces 
they have convents, thou; gh atthe one last 
mentioned they have not for many years 
had apriest. ‘The Latins have likewise at 
feast eight convents, four of which are 
considerably to the South of Cairo. The 
Armenians have a Bishop at Cairo, and in- 
dividuals of that nation are settled tar to 
the south, in all the principal towns of 
Sgypt, as bankers to the government. 

“Leaving out of our present considera- 
tion the ruling nower of the Turks and the 
immensely extended population of the 
Arabs, the number of whom is variously 
estimated, from two and a half to four 
millions, it is not possible to behold with- 
outa living interest these several churches 
ot Christians. What their respective rites 
and tenets may be, it falls not within the 
province of a bible Society to enquire. It 
‘s enough for us that all agree in a rever- 
ance forthe Holy Seri iptures, as a source 
of truth. Our earnest hope is, therefore, 
that by turnishing them with copies of that 
hook, we shall be found the triends of all: 
the best friends, inasmuch as from ignor- 
ance of this holy volume, as one ot the 
Fathers well observes, has sprung much 
of the evils of heresy and schism. Bear- 
ing the olive-branch of peace, we trust in 
due season to behold the ark of the church 
ef Christ at rest from these troubled wa- 
ters. 

Among the Copts (of whom, as being 
the most numerous, I saw the most, though 
[ visited all) I found no difficuliy tn dis- 
tributing the Arabie Bibles, but, on the 
contrary, the greatest willinguess to re- 
ceive them. Upon my first arrival at Cai- 
ro, on my return thither from quarantine 
in the Consulate, and by letters since re- 


[ Jung. 


ceived from Egypt, their desire to posses 
them has been manifested. 

In endeavouring to explain to the Patri 
archs, the Bishops, the Lay-heads of their 
nation, and to others, the plans and opera 
tions of the Bible Societies, [| met with 
such difficulties as might be expected from 
a people extremely ‘destitute of genera! 
European knowledge, and utterly ignorant 
of the nature of voluntary association fo; 
benevolent objects. F atmiliarized to fear. 
they shrink from ostensible services, which 
might carry them out of the beaten track 
ofa religion barely tolerated. At this ti- 
midity, much as we may lament it, we can- 
not be surprised; let us ask ourselves, 
‘“ What, with their limited means, should 
we do more than they? What proof have 
we that we should be more intelligent oy 
active ? Among the Jews I had little op 
portunity of making inquiry, from the 
confinement necessarily attendant on the 
appearance of the plague, both at Alexan- 
dria and Cairo. South of Cairo, there are 
none in Egypt. In Gondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, there are about a thousand,who 
were described to me by Mir. Pearce 
as keeping much to themselves, and | being 
very tenacious of their religious books. 

Ifany motive drawn from the circum 
stances of a people can impel the friends 
of the Bible Society to make a great sacri- 
fice, the situation of Abyssinia may most 
pec uliarly claim the tribute of funds, ot 
learning, and of labour. How deeply 
christianity must once have been seated in 
the hearts of the people of that country, 
appears from a great variety of proofs, 
but now, nomi} inally a christian empire, it 
is disiracted by the ‘feuds of various chief. 
tains who aspire to supreme power, with- 
out evena hopetul prospect of peace be 
ing settled by the successful superiority of 
one. Thus situated, composed of various 
Christian, Mohammedan, and Heathen 
tribes, all independent, fierce and warlike, 
and exposed to incursion from similar 
tribes on every side, Abyssinia may tear 
her existence as a Christian nation. That 
Christianity would not soon disappear 
from the country, may be inferred trou 
the great attacliment of the people to their 
religion, an attachment which has been 
tried by numerous opposing circumstances 
for many centuries. But how much long- 
er Christianity might exist without a gen 
eral knowledge of the Scriptures, would be 
a bitter experiment to make—an expe rl- 
ment happily not suited to the benevolent 
genius of this age. 

And it, from this view of E: eypt and A- 
byssinia, we turp our eyes to that vast con: 
tinent in which these countries lie, with 
what feelings shall we rise from suc h cone 
templation! We are apt to survey with 
some pleasure the little rood which we 
have been enabled to do; we are, thank 
God, encouraged to proceed by every Ope 
ning prospect of hepeful fie ids of labour: 
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out to us in Malta, if we but open and en- 
iarge our hearts, here, full before our view 
hes Africa, left to these latter ages of the 
world as a standing monument to remind 
che benevolent of something which they 
have not done; the learned, of something 
they have not discovered ; left, perhaps, to 
humble and shame us, but certainly not to 
discourage or dismay. 

To what extent have the sciences, the 
study of barbarous tongues, the experi- 
ence of travellers, commercial enterprize 
and actual converse with the natives, as- 
sisted to make Europe acquainted with Af- 
rica? rather, [should say, to make Africa 
known to the inhabitants of that planet in 
which Africa exists? Even the Geogra- 
gher, whose task lies merely with the sur- 
face of the land and sea, confesses that all 
hehasto shew of Africa is but asthe hem 
of a garment. 

Every one, however, may in sofne de- 
gree infer the state of Africa partly from 
general moral principles, and partly from 
a knowledge acquired by means of a most 
demoralizing tratic. Fromthese too slen- 
der premises, many are led to consider, as 
difficulties nearly insuperable, the hostile 
superstitions, the barbarous inhuman cus- 
toms and savage horrors, which reign there 
to an almost unlimited extent, while at the 
same time, lost in inquiry concerning the 
best practical measure, the mind turns al- 
ternately from one project to another, and 
travels through all the plans that can be 
devised of research, of civilization, of ed- 
ucation; till weary, spiritless and despon- 
ding, it is ready to shrink from attempting 
any. 

By encouraging the translation of the 
portions of the Scriptures into the spoken 
dialects of Africa, the Bible Society may, 
consistently with its simple principle, reu- 
der most essential aid to the melioration 
of that continent. 





SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Wil- 
liams, Missionary, dated Ravratea, 
30th Nov. 1618. 

‘The state of the mission is very 
stratifying, and calls loudly for thank ful- 
ness from every one who desires the 
prosperity of Zion. When we first 
landed we were really astonished at 
the great and glorious change which 
has taken place—a complete change 
irom Idolatry to christianity ; and some 
though not very many, really changed 
irom nature to grace and converted to 
God. They begin the Sabbath in the 
following manner: About six o’clock 
in the morning they meet in their place 
of worship for prayer among them- 
selves, and the place is as full as when 
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they meet to hear preaching. They 
sing, read and engage in prayer—two 
engage; after which they go to their 
houses and eat their food, which is all 
prepared on the Saturday preceding ; 
and there is not a fire to be seen in all 
the island on the Sabbath-day, except 
a little that we have to boil the tea-ket- 
tle morning and afternoon. At about 
half past eight or nine they meet again, 
when one of the brethren preaches ; 
and it is very pleasing to see the great 
attention some of them pay to the word 
of life. The first time I went to the 
chapel I was delighted with their ap- 
pearance, especially with that of the 
women, who looked very clean and 
becoming—the greatest part of the 
congregation dressed in beautiful white 
cloth, their heads anvinted with sweet- 
scented oil, their litthe cocoa-nut leaf 
bonnets, and their heads decorated with 
red and white sweet smelling flowers ; 
and, Iam sure it would rejoice your 
hearts, my brethren, and cause you to 
add diligence to diligence, zeal to zeal, 
and activity to activity, to see such 
large chapels, so very full, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, of those who not long 
since knew neither the value of their 
souls nor their Saviour, now, not only 
hearing, but some as it were, eating 
the words as they fall from their teach- 
er’s lips. After the morning service 
they have another prayer-meeting a- 
mong themselves. 

The day appointed for proposing the 
formation of an Auxiliary Society, was 
13th May, being the second Wednes- 
day, when we were to hold a mission- 
ary meeting at the annual meetings in 
England. The Monday preceding the 
Wednesday appointed, the king came 
into the chapel at the question-meet- 
ing and told the people all to come on 
Wednesday afternoon and pray for the 
growth of the word of God, and that 
Notti, (brother Nott) would preach to 
them, after which he himself had a 
parau ili poto, (a little short speech,) to 
say to them, which excited their curi- 
osity greatly, and every one was in- 
quiring what the king’s little short 
speech was. 

The Wednesday arrived, when a 
great number of people were assem- 
bled ; I suppose upwards of 2000. It 
was impossible to have worship in the 
chapel, so we went under a shady 
grove of cocoanut trees close by. Mr 
Nott preached a suitable discourse up- 
on Philip and the Euguch, and before 
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he had done, the king called out to Mr. 
Nott to leave off, for he wished to say 
alittle to the people ; soon after which 
Mr. Nott concluded, and the king be- 
gan thus—‘ My friends, I have a little 
short speech to say, pay particular at- 
tention, that you may understand ;’ he 
begun his address in a very judicious 
manner, telling them how much of 
their time was taken up in worshipping 
idols, what a deal of work they did for 
their false gods—the whole of their 
property consumed—their cloth, their 
pigs, their fish, their canoes, and all 
their strength, time and property, were 
spentin the service of an idol —a piece 
of wood, or a cocoanut husk, and even 
their own lives in hundreds were sacri- 
ficed—and this was all for a deception, 
fora false god. Andhehada little speeeh 
to propose to them, which he thought 
it was right for them to egree toe, and 
if they did, well and good ; but if not, 
it was still good ; but this was the little 
speech he had to propose to them, that 
they should collect a little property for 
assisting in spreading the gospel. He 
explained the means by which we 
were brought here; it was by giving 


money to the captains of the ships ; for 
the natives have a singular notion, they 
think we can go on board of a ship, as 


they go on board of one another’s ca- 
nots, and go where we like ; but the 
king told them that was not the case ; 
but a great quantity of money was giv- 
en to the captain before they wonld 
bring us, and that was obtained by 
good people, who wished the word of 
God to grow—giving money—and all 
the little money was collected to one 
big money, by which means they now 
enjoyed the blessings of the Gospel, 
and he thought it was right that they 
should use their endeavours to send 
the Gospel to other lands, who are as 
they once were; be said although they 
had no money, yet they might give 
pigs, arrow-root oil, and cotton, to buy 
money with; he then alluded to Afit- 
ea, collecting elephant’s teeth ; he then 
stated the rule of the Society. 

One thing rendered his speech pe- 
euliarly interesting, he insisted upon 
its being done Sreely; and those who 
did not like the ward of God to grow, 
not to give their property ; he likewise. 
contrasted the greatness of their time 
and property which was spent former- 
ly, with the littleness of what they 
were now called upon to give, the one 
was to he done fora false god. the other 
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was for the true God. He added, that 
those who gave should by no means 
reflect on or despise totally a voluy- 
tary act. After he had spoken he pro- 
posed that those who agreed to jt 
should hold up their hands ; when not 
one I believe was down in this large 
congregation. It would have warmed 
the coldest heart to behold so large a 
congregation of Taheiteans assembled 
for the purpose of praying for the 
spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
headed by the king who proposed the 
formation of the Society. 


INDIA.——CRHRINA. 


The Rev. Dr. Morrison,in a lette; 
dated Canton, March 18, 1819, says: 
‘Since writing to you last, Ihave com. 
pleted translations of the twelve Jinor 
Prophets, and shall yet have an oppor- 
tunity to send them to Mr. Milne this 
spring.’ He adds, ‘that Mr. Milne had 
heard of some of the Testaments, and 
other books in the Chinese character 
having been left at Japan and at Ocu- 
oLsk onthe Russian frontier.” 

‘I received also,’ he says, ‘a copy of 
Detached Remarks,’ in Chinese, which 
I drew up with a view to settle the 
phraseology used in christian discour- 
ces, and to contrast the Buddha, Mo- 
hommedan, and Confucian sects with 
the true religion. 

‘The printing in Chinese, at Malac- 
ca, 1s exceedingly satisfactory. 

‘T have often said to you that the 
writings of the Prophets are. strikingly 
adapted to the state of the idolatrous 
and sceptical Chinese. O that power 
from on high may accompany the 
word of God, revealed by the mouths 
of these ancient Prophets! 

‘When fatigued and worn out two 
or three months ago, I wrote a small 
book, called a Voyage Round the 
World ; the object of which was to en- 
large the minds of the Chinese poor, 
in respect to mankind generally, and 
to introduce the essential truths of 
Christianity. To this l added a map 
of the world, which greatly delighted 
the Chinese printer, who made some 
copies for himself, but in copying that 
part in which T mentioned ‘JUDEA, 
where Jesus the Saviour of the world, 
was born, he obliterated the name ol 
Jesus, Lbelieve through fear. J men- 
tion this to enable you to judge of the 
condition of this people.’ 
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SUMMARY. 


Srven young men devoted for life to 
missionary labors, under the direction of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, are now on their way 
to their destined stations. Mr. Jacob Hiteh- 
cock, from Brimfield, Worcester Co. Mr. 
Anson Dyer, from Goshen, Hampshire 
Co. Mr. Zechariah Howes, from Ashiield, 
Franklin Co. Mr. Joel Wood, from Green- 
field, Seratoga Co. N. Y¥. and Mir. James 
Orr, from Groton, Tompkins Co. N. Y. ar- 
rived by two different routs at Pittsburgh 
on the Ohio, on the 29th and 30th April ; 
thence to descend the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi :—Messrs. Hitchcock and Orr to 
the mouth of the Arkansaw, and thence 
up that river, to join the Rev. Messrs. 
Finney and Washburn, as assistants at the 
Arkansaw station ;—and Messrs. Wood, 
Howes and Dyer, to the mouth of the Ya- 
zoo, and thence up that river, to the seat 
of the Choctaw mission, to act as assistants 
at one or both of the stations in that na- 
tion. 

The Rev. Alfred Wright, lately return- 
ed from the south, took his leave of the 
Corresponding Secretary at Salem, 10th 
May, to proceed on horseback, circuitous- 
ly, for purposes of agency, through New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, to Elliot, orthe new station 
on the Tombigby, as an associate with the 
Rev. Mr. Kingsbury in the Choctaw mis- 
sion. 

On the 6th of April, Mr. James Garrett 
sailed from Boston for Pondicherry, on the 
Coromandel coast, to join the American 
missionaries in Ceylon. He is to superin- 
tend the printing business, having served 
aregniar apprenticeship to that art, and 
been approved for his piety, tudustry, abil- 
ity, and discretion. From Pondicherry it 
is only two days sail to the district of Jaff- 
na, where the missionaries reside.— Pan. 

At a late convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, held in Philadelphia, it 
was resolved to establish a Theological 
Seminary in New-Haven. 

Nine thousand children receive instruc- 
tion in the Sunday Schools of the city of 
New-York. 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Society in Scotland 
for propagating Christian Knowledge, was 
held in Boston, June, 1820, when the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing yvear:—His Honor Wiiriam Puit- 
Lips, President; Rev. EvipuaLer Porrer, 
D. D. Vice-President; Rev. Joun Coo- 
MAN, Secrelary ; Rev. Joun Pierce, wissis- 
fant Secretary ; James Wuitr, Esq. Treas- 
urer; Rev. Dr. Holmes, David Hyslop, 
Esq. James White, Esq. Rev. Mr. Pierce, 
Rev. Mr. Codman, Standing Cominiitec. 

Kee. 

At the annua! meeting of the New-Eue- 

land Tract Society, helel in Boston, Anvil 
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30th. the following persons were chosen 
officers of the Society :—Hon. Wittiam 
Reep, President; Rev. S Worcesicr, v. p. 
Vice-President; Rev. R. S. Sterrs, Recor- 
ding Secretary ; Rev. J. Codman, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; &mos Blanchard, Esq. 
Treasurer ; Samuel Farrar, Esq. Auditor ; 
Rev. Mr. Church, Rev. Mr. Edwards, Rev. 
Mr. Codman, Rev. Mr. Chickering, and 
Jimos Blanchard, Esq. Executive Commit- 
tee. 

About sixteen months since, a society 
was formed in Cincinnati, Ohio, entitled 
the MWestern Navigation Bible and Tract 
Society. The first object of this society, is 
the reformation of boatmen. A Cincinna- 
ti paper says, “it now commands the ad- 
miration of a christian community.” 

A Society has been formed in the cen- 
tral part of Ohio, called the Ohio Baptist 
Economical Education’ Society, the de- 
sign of which is to establish a public sem- 
inary, in which literary and scientific shall 
be combined with agricultural instruction. 
It is confidently believed, that such a sys- 
tem of education has not yet had a fair 
experiment, and that it possesses decided 
and important advantages over the com- 
mon system, as it respects bealth, a habit 
of industry and exertion, and the acquisi- 
tion of practical knowledge. In these par- 
ticulars, it is thought, it will be eminently 
calculated to prepare men for real useful- 
ness in life. Another important advantage 
is, that on this plan, the expense of a lib- 
eral education will be materially diminish- 
ed. A principal design of the Association 
is to give a classical and scientific educa- 
tion to pious men set apart by any Chris 
tian Chureh to the work of the ministry. 
The seminary is to be located on a farm 
of not less than 300 acres, within twenty: 
five miles of Columbus.—Chillicothe Rec. 

Foreign Mission School.—The annual ex- 
amination of tue Foreign Mission School 
was attended on Tuesday the 16th May, by 
the agents. The pupils were examined in 
reading and spelling the English language 
The more advanced scholars were also ex- 
amined in English Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Geography, the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy and 
Surveying. Tn these several branches the 
pupils acquitted themselves in a manner 
creditable to themselves and their instruc 
tors, and highly euceuraging to the triends 
ofthe heathen. Some of the pupils exhib 
ited decisive evidence of superior abilities 
and scholarship, and afforded a gratifying 
pledge of future usefulness among their 
countrymen, The school now cousists of 
S0 members, 27 of whom are now there, 
ands lately admitted are expected soon to 
join it. And what is more than all litera- 


ry or sclentiic attainments in the view of 


the triends ot Christ, one half of the mem- 
bers of the schooi at least, give comforting 
evidence of having passed from death te 
lige. and he sincere disciples of 
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Christ. On Wednesday the 17th, at 11 
o’clock, the scholars formed a procession, 
and together with the agents and teachers, 
and such Clergymen as were present, re- 
paired to the meeting-house, where an ap- 
propriate and animating discourse was de- 
livered by the Rev. David L. Perry of 
Sharon, from 1 Chron. xxii. 16. “ 4rise 
therefore and be doing, and the Lord be 
with thee.” 

After the religious exercises, the public 
exhibition of the School was attended to 
in the following order :—1. Dec!amation 
in English by John Ridge, (a Cherokee.) 
—2. Declamation in English by Elias 
Boudinot, (Cherokee.)—3. Declamation 
in French by Simon Anrance, (Canadian.) 
—4. Declamation in English by James 
Ely, (Anglo-American.)—5. Declamation 
in Otaheite by Stephen Poopoohe, (Ota- 
heitan )—6. Declamation in Malay by Ar- 
nold Krygsman, (Malay.)—7. Declama- 
tion in Owhyhee by George Sandwich, 
(Owhyhean.)—8. Declamation in Owhy- 
hee by Samuel R. Kapoo, (Owhyhean.)— 
9. Declamation in Owhyhee by John Ire- 
pooah, (Owhyhean.)—10. Declamation in 
Owhyhee by Richard Kriouloo, (Qwhyhe- 
an.)—11 Declamation in Stockbridge by 
John Newcom, (Stockbridge.)—12. Dec- 
lamation in Stockbridge by John Chicks, 
(Stockbridge.)—13. Declamation in O- 
whyhee by William Kummocolah, (Owby- 
hean.)—-14. Dialogue. The Cherokee Coun- 
cil, respecting the removal of the tribe to 
the Arkansaw, according to the proposi- 
tion of the American Government. 

Courant. 

The members of the Osage Mission ar- 
rived in Pittsburg in fifteen days from 
Philadelphia. At Lancaster, Bedford and 
other places on their route they ‘ receiv- 
ed tokens of kindness.’ The donations in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, were supposed 
to exceed their travelling expenses. 

‘‘The contributions made by the citi- 
zens of Pittsburg in aid of the mission 
were very liberal. The articles contribu- 
ted such as were important to the mission- 
ary establishment, and a great proportion 
of them furnished by the manufacturers. 

The amounts collected were 
By Rev. Joseph M’Elroy 

— Elisha Switt, 
Francis Herron, 
Collection in the Frst Presbyteri- 
an Church on Sabbath night, 


#20 50 
320 OO 
S45 035 


$1209 85 

‘ The family embarked on the 24th of 
May in two keel boats, which will carry 
about 20tonseach. Their purchases from 
manutacturers in this place, in addition 
to the donations, were nearly $3000, for 
which they furnished a draft on New- 
York. A respectable number of citizens 
and Christian friends accompanied them 
to their boats, where an appropriate hymn 
was sung; and after a short address, they 
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were by prayer and supplication, commit. 
ted to the mercy, power and grace of the 
Lord Jesus. After an affectionate fare. 
well, they set out on a journey by water of 
2000 miles, to erect the standard of the 
Cross among the heathen; and will not 
every Christian say amen to such an enter. 
prise ?’ 

The number of Theological Schools jp 
Russia is 58, consisting of 4 academies, 36 
seminaries, and J8 primary schools, in 
which the Russian language, arithmetic 
and the Christian religion are taught.— 
These establishments contain at present 
26000 youth, most of whom are supported 
at the expense of Government.—NVat. Gaz. 

We stated in our last number, that the 
son of Tamaahmaah, the late sovereign of 
the Sandwich Islands, was in quiet posses: 
sion of the throne. It is stated in the Bos. 
ton Recorder; ‘ that the captain of a ves- 
sel recently arrived, brings intelligence 
that the new king has been peaceably and 
firmly established in his authority; and 
(what is most remarkable,) that he has de- 
stroyed the Idols, and demolished the Mo- 
rais or Temples of Idolatry ; that he was 
very desirous Missionaries should be sentto 
his Islands,and had requested the captain tc 
use his influence that they might come im- 
mediately. This intelligence appears al- 
most too good to be true, but it was stated 
at our last Monthly Concert by a gentle- 
man who conversed with the Captain; 
and who, we understand is preparing a 
particular statement for the Panoplist.” 
This great change is probably the result of 
the intercourse maintained between the 
Society and Sandwich Islands. 

The liberated negroes of Regent’s Town, 
Sierra Leone, contributed $148, in one 
year to the cause of missions. Two years 
anterior to this instance of christian liber- 
ality these men had not heard the gospel. 
and the place of their present settlement 
was an uncultivated spot. 

The Rev. Mr. Slater, in a voyage from Ma- 
lacca to Batavia, last year, touched at Sin- 
capore, an English settlement newly form- 
ed, where he had an opportunity of dis- 
tributing a box of Chinese tracts among 
the new settlers. Major Farguhar rest- 
ding there, late governor of Malacca, ex- 
pressed a hope that he should svon see 4 
Chinese and Malay missionary there, and 
is much interested for the success of mis 
sions. (‘Iwo missionaries are about to be 
sent there by the London Missionary 50- 
ciety.) Mr. S. next touched at Rhio, 8 
Dutch settlement, where he distributed 
several hundred Testaments and tracts 
among the Chinese assembled at the Ba- 
zar. Their attention was quickly drawn 
from their merchandize to the tracts. He 
1ex¢ came to Lingen, where no christian 
missionary had been before, and there 
spent two days distributing tracts and ¢o0- 
versing withthe people. He endeavoured 
to furnish every family with a copy of the 
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New Testament, and such parts of the Old 
as he had with him. He also left several 
Testaments and tracts on board three Chi- 
nese vessels in the harbour, for the use of 
the crews, and sent others by each vessel 
to their friends in China, receiving a prom- 
ise that they should be delivered. He 
next touched at Pontiana, Island of Bor- 
neo, where he distributed 200 New Testa- 
ments, 300 catechisms, and many of the 
tracts. It was his object, that every house 
should possess the word of God. He found 
here a respectable Chinese who had read 
the New Testament with attention, and 
who professed himself pleased with the 
objects of the Missionary Society, assur- 
ing Mr. S. that if the Directors would send 
a missionary to Pontiana, he would give 
him a house to live in for nothing. ‘The 
Sultan also, with whom this Chinese is ve- 
ry intimate, approved the proposal much, 
and enquired many things about the chris- 
tian religion. Mr. S. was informed by 
these gentiemen, that there were at least 
50,000 Chinese employed in the gold 
mines at Sambass, or Mentrada, near Pon- 
tiaga; and probably 20,000 more iu ob- 
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taining diamonds at several mountains in 
the interior. Mr. S- could not visit them, 
but sent them some tracts and catechisms, 
with the hope that the seed thus sown, 
will be as ** bread cast on the waters, to be 
seen after many days.”—B. Recorder. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The late Beza Tucker, Esq. left to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital a 
valuable brick edifice in Boylston-st., 
Boston; and a similar one, adjoining it 
to the American Education Society. 
The Treasurer of the American Board 
acknowledges the receipt of $2,418 52 
from May Ist to the 20th. 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $5,489 in the month of May; 5006 
volumes in b'bles and testaments were 
issued in the same month. 








@Oridinations and Yustallations. 


April 26th.—The Rey. Lupovicus 
Roggins, was ordained as colleague 
pastor, of the second church and soci- 
ety in Farmington. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. M’Lean. 

May 3d.—The Rev. Drury Fatr- 
BANK, Was installed pastor of the 
church and society in Littleton, N. H. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Powars, of 
Haverhill. 

May Sist.—The Rev. Reugen Tor- 
REY, was ordained pastor of the church 
in Eastford Society, Ashford. Ser- 
mou by the Rev. Mr. Preston, of Prov- 
idence, R. T, 

Jane 7ih.—The Rev. Sterpnen W. 
Borritr, was ordained at North-Mil- 
ford as an Evangelist. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Pinneo, of Milford. 

June 7th.—The Rev. Israen Sua- 
LER, Was ordained at Millington as an 
Evangelist, to be employed by the 
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the State of Ohio. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss, of Saybrook. 

June 7th.—The Rev. WitiiaMm Pat- 
TEN Was ordained as an Evangelist at 
Charlotte, Vt. 

June 7th.—The Rev. Danie. BEERS, 
was installed pastor of the church and 
congregation in Cairo, New-York, by 
the Presbytery of Columbia. Sermon 
by the Rev. Jonas Coe. 

June 14th.—The Rev. Ina Inera- 
HAM was ordained pastor of the church 
in Orwell, Vt 

June 14th.—The Rev. Samuer B. 
INGERSOLL, Was ordained as colleague 
pastor with the Rev. Dr. Sumner, oi 
the congregationas church in Shrews- 
bury, Mass. Sermon by the Rev Ei 
eager T’. Fiteh, Preiessor of Divinity in 


Yale College. 
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Oedicatton. 


June 4th.—The Mariner’s Church in 
the city of New-York was dedicated 


to the worship of Almighty God.— 
There were three services, the first of 
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which was performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Matthews, of the Dutch ehurch in Gar- 
den-street, in the morning; that of 
the aftersoon sas conducted by the 
Rev. Mi. M’Kean, of the Methodist 
ehurch, aod that of the evening by 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor, of St. George’s 
Chapel. The Editor of the New- 
York Advertiser observes, “ among 

many others we were gratified to see 
the Hon. Mr. Thomson, Secretary of 
the Navy, Commodore Evans, and sev- 
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eral other naval officers. The seat. 
on the lower floor of the church were 
in a great measure filled with masters 
of vessels and mariners, and among 
them a company of United States? 
marines in uniform. There was some 
thing deeply impressive in the appear. 
ance of so large a number of Sailors, 
well dressed, decent and devotional jy 
their demeanour, and apparently much 
interested in the solemn duties in which 
they were engaged.” 
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Diem of Public Affairs. 


| GREAT BRITAIN. 

The trial of those who conspired for 
the assassination of the ministers of 
Evgland, has been brought to a close. 
They were found guilty. Thistle- 
wood, Tidd, Ings, Brunt and David- 
son have been executed. The royal 
clemency has been extended to the re- 
maining conspirators. 

The sums voted by the new Parlia- 
ment, are 850,000£ for the civil list of 
England, and 200,000£ for Ireland.— 
‘These sums are independent of the 
revenue derived from Scotland, the 
hereditary revenues of the crown in 
Jreland, droits of the Crown and Ad- 
miralty, the produce of the four and a 
half per cents Leeward Island duties, 
and the revenues from the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster” The solem- 
nity of the Coronation will be celebra- 
ted on the Istof August. It is uoder- 
stood that the Queen will not return to 
England. 

The merchants of the eity of Lon- 
don, have presented a petition. to the 
House of Commons, the object of 
which is to induce Parliament to re- 
move restrictions from commerce. It 
's stated in the Petition, “that the 
maxim of buying in the cheapest mark- 
et, and selling in the dearest, which 
regulates every merehant tn his indi- 
vidual dealings, Is strictly apy eanie ,as 
the bes t rule for the trade of the whole 
nation? and ‘that a policy founded on 
these prine ale s word eonder the com- 
merce of the world aa loterecbange of 
mites) advanteges and diffise anu is- 
crease of wealth and 
mong the tuiabitants of 
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w Parliament, there were 


on the side of Ministers, 273, and iy 
the opposition 155. 

The Catholic Question, it was sup- 
posed, would be the subject of discus. 
sion on the 29th May. 


FRANCE. 

In this unhappy country, new a- 
larms have been given to the existiug 
government. 

The following extracts shew that 
treason has heen again at work, 

“Count Angles, Prefect of the pol- 
ice, having received information that a 
scheme was arranged to be put in ex- 
ecution on the night of the 7th of May, 
for producing a second explosion un- 
der the windows of the Duchess de 
Berri’s apartment, his excellency at 
half past ten, repaired to the Thuiller- 
les and cuncerted precautionary meas- 
ures with Marshall Mae Donald, major- 
seneral on service, for surprising the 
perpetrator inthe act. The sentinels 
were removed and disguised gend- 
armes, and police oflicers were station- 
ed in ambush to ensure his detection. 
At midnight a man was perceived to 
appro: ach, with cautious step, the pri- 
vate door whieh opens into the Rue * 
Echelle, and deposited a petard; 
the moment he was about to set fire : 
the fusee by means of a lighted segar, 
the police agents and onltary rushed 
upon him. He was escorte] to the 
euard house where he fainted. Ov 
recovering he gave his name Graviers, 
and he was soon 
heen a captat: din the fitth regimen it Ot 
Janeers, of the ex- iaperi al rua ry on 
his person was 
lavectives 
family in verse. 
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petard, it was discovered that it con- 
tained about 2 Ibs of powder. The at- 
torney-general quickly arrived, before 
whom Graviers underwent an exami- 
nation, which lasted from 1 o’clock un- 
+i) 6. In the course of yesterday two 
of his accomplices were taken, one of 
whom named Bonton, was formerly a 
courier. It is supposed they are two 
individuals who were observed to post 
themselves, at the time of Gravier’s 
approach to the palace, one near the 
Rue de Rioli, the other in the palace 
Carousal both of whom fled precipt- 
tately on his arrest.” 

“The duke d’Angouleme, has been 
openly insulted in his tour to the 
eguth ; and an officer bearing the writ- 
ten pass-word from the palace of Mon- 
sieur to the gardes du corps, was at- 
tacked on Wednesday night by three 
yufians, desperately wounded and de- 
nrived of the letter. His loss, howev- 
er, was jastantly made known by him, 
the pass-word was changed. It is 
supposed that an attack was meditated 
against the palace. At Lyons serious 
symptoms of disloyalty have appear- 
ed, and the troops refused to act a- 
gainst the people.” 

Itappears that an envoy from the 
French government, arrived at Buenos 
Ayres in 1819, with a proposition tt 
establish a Constitutional Monarchy in 
South America. The Prince selected 
as the sovereign was the Duke of Luc- 
ca, the late heir of the kingdom of Eu- 
truria, and a Bourbon. This prince was 
eighteen years of age, and it was the 
‘ntention ef the French government 
‘0 solicit for him, the hand of a Prin- 
cess of Brazil, and to procure the con- 
sent of the five high powers of Europe. 
The Congress at Buenos Ayres ac- 
‘eded, in a secret session, to this 
proposition of the French. It is hard- 
'yY necessary to add that the recent 
revolution at Buenos Ayres, which 
we noticed in our last number, will 
prevent the execution of the p:oject. 


— 2 -- eee 


SUMMARY. 


_ By letters received from some 
if those free people of colour, who 
sailed for the coast of Africa, it ap- 
pears that no obstacle has arisen, un- 
iriendly to the proposed plan of colo- 
HFation, "The vessel in which they 
sailed touched at Sierra Leone, and 
sysequently sailed for the island of 
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Sherbro, at which place they landed 
on the 20th March. John Kizell, an 
African from whom Messrs. Mills and 
Burgess received many offices of kind- 
ness, had prepared ten smal] houses for 
their reception, although he had not 
heard from America after the sailing of 
the missionaries above named. ‘They 
write that the timber is large and plen- 
tv, and they enjoy the usual tropical 
fruits. It is the intention of the colo- 
nists to settle on the main land. On 
Sunday the 26th of March,the colonists 
opened a Sunday schoo}, when in ad- 
dition to their own, they received 
twenty of the native children. 

The United States’ ship Cyane, con- 
quered on the coast of Africa four 
schooners, viz. the Endymion, Espe- 
ranza, Plattsburg, and Science, and 
sent them into New-York. These are 
American vessels, and are all libelled 
by the United States’ Marshall of that 
district as having been engaged in the 
Slave Trade. It 1s understood that 
rovernment will seod other armed 
vessels to the coast of Afriea. 

OQuthe 20th inst. Troy was visited 
by a fire whieh consumed ‘about one 
third of the fairest portion of that 
flourishing city.’ The estimated loss 
is from seven hundred thousand to a 
million of dollars. 

On the 22d inst. a fire broke out in 
the rear of Broadway, in the eity of 
New-York, which consumed in a short 
period property to the amount of fifty 
thousand dollars. 

In conformity with an act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, the peo- 
ple of that State will assemble in their 
respective towns on the 13th of July, 
to decide upon the question of calling 
a convention to revise the constitu- 
tion. 

M. Rouffigniac has been elected 
Mayor of the city of New-Orleans, an 
office supposed to be worth $20,000 
annually. 

The Hon. Elijah Boardman has been 
chosen a Senator of the United States, 
for the State of Connecticut, for six 
years from the 4th of March next, the 
term of service of the Hon. Samuel 
W. Dana, expiring at that time. 

The Hon. John Holmes, and Gen. 
John Chandler, have been chosen Sen- 
ators in the Congress of the United 
States, for the State of Maine. 

General William King has been cho- 
sen Governour of the State of Maire. 

It is stated that the Indian tribes in 
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the Province of Texas, consist of 
25,000 persons, and that they can 
bring into the field about 5,000 war- 
riors. 

At the late election of Delegates in 
Missouri for the formation of a consti- 
tution, the persons chosen in the sever- 
al districts are all opposed to the re- 
striction of slavery. 

The Legislatures of Connecticut 
and New-Hampshire, have in reply 
to certain resolves of the Legislature 
of Virginia, declared their opinion 
that Congress have the right to re- 
strict the introduction of slavery 
into new states, and that thev ought 
thus to prevent the extension of * this 
great moral as well as political evil.’ 

It will be recollected by many of 
our readers, that during the late war 
with England, the pilot boat Patriot 
was despatched to Charleston for the 
purpose of bringing to this city Mrs. 
Allston, lady of the then Governour of 
South Carolina, and daughter of Col. 
Burr, formerly Vice-President of the 
United States. Mrs. Allston was in.a 
delicate state of health at the time, and 
unable to travel by land. Timothy 
Green, Esq. of this city, an intimate 
friend of Gov. Allston’s family, pro- 
ceeded to Charleston in the pilot boat, 
for the purpose of accompanying Mrs. 
A. on the voyage. From the time 
they embarked and sailed from 
Charleston, no tidings whatever had 
ever been heard of the vessel, or any 
one on board. It was at first supposed 
that the vessel must have been captur- 
ed by a British cruizer, but after a 
lapse of time, that hope was abandon- 
ed. Notwithstanding the weather was 
mild and favorable for several days af- 
ter the vessel left Charleston, and such 
as to render her loss mysterious, up to 
the present time no other idea of the 
melancholy circumstance had prevail- 
ed, than that the vessel must have 
foundered at sea, or run under during 
a chase. 
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But the mystery is at length devel. 
oped—for the honour of human pa. 
ture, it were to be wished that the facts 
had never been revealed, and that the 
following horrible tale had been buried 
with the wretches who told it. 

A gentlemen recently from New. 
Orleans, has communicated to a friend 
of the family of the late Mr. Green, 
that two of the pirates lately sentenced 
to suffer death at New-Qileans, eon. 
fessed that they composed part of the 
crew of the above pilot boat Patriot !.- 
that after being at sea two or three 
days, and near the shore, they rose 
upon the captain and passengers, and 
confined them below—~—when they 
stood close in shore, aud after plunder- 
ing the passengers of a considerable sum 
ofmoney and plate, belonging mostly to 
Mrs. Allston, they launched the boat, 
and scuttled the vessel, which soon fill- 
ed, and went down with the unfortu- 
nate inmates confined below! The 
dreadful tragedy was performed in the 
dead of the night. ‘These wretches 
succeeded in reaching the shore with 
the boat, and had thus far escaped de. 
tection and punishment for this horri- 
ble crime.—™. Y. Merc. Adv. 

The return of the Steam-Boat“ Rob. 
ert Fulton” is an interesting fact in na- 
val history. This elegant vessel has 
made her first voyage from this port to 
Havana and back by Havana and 
Charleston, in safety and with extraor- 
dinary dispatch. She performed her 
voyage from New-Orleans, including 
her stops at Havana and Charleston 
in 17 days. When the accommoda- 
tions of this vessel, which for comfort, 
convenience and elegance were per 
haps never excelled, are taken into 
consideration, together with the secur'- 
ty and certainty which attend her voy- 
ages, she may be viewed as superiour 
to almost any thing of the kind in the 
world.—N. Y. Ad». 
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Monritrurus; H.S.; 
have been received. 


SILVANUS, and a communication without a sigratur’ 


‘MMA: and the communications of P. will be inserted. 





